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AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


Has the honour to announce the Publication of 


NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 


BY 
ALBERT DURER, 


Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 


SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 


“The British Museum collection, reproduced in this 
volume, is,” says Professor Colvin, “a fairly complete and 
Tepresentative survey of the several phases of Durer's 
activity as a draughtsman and sketcher during all periods 
of his career.” 


The Volume is Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plates Linen- 


Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 
(New Edition), of 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple- 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, ONE SHILLING. 


'*AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art."’ 


New Pamputet, Free on Arriication. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London. 


_ —- — ——— ——_—__ 





TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
tvpewritten by Rayye Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 





TY PE-WRITERS.—SECOND -HAND 


MACHINES, equal to new, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or 
LENT on HIRE 


Machines Sold by Instalments on Terms to suit 
Purchasers. i 


Use of Machine taught free to_hirers or purchasers. 
Remingtons, Yosts. Hammonds, Caligraph, Bar-locks, Fitch, &c, 
from £8. MS. Copied with accuracy and despatch at lowest rates. 
llighest references. Illustrated Catalogue free.—N. TayLor, Manager, 
National Type-Writer Exchange, 74, Chancery Lane, London (Holborn 
end). 





& CO., 
Blt Reproducers. 
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A 
OULOD PETIS HIC EST.” 
T will be in the recollection of our numerous clients, and the public 
generally, that for a long period a widely felt want was experienced 
amongst Artists, Authors, Publishers, and Printers alike, in the way 
of obtaining easily accessible and reliable information as to the best and 
cheapest methods—consistent with high-class work—of Reproduction, 
as applied to Oil Paintings, Water-Colour Drawings, Pen and Ink 
Sketches, Photographs, MSS., &c., &e. 

The marked success which has attended our efforts to meet this 
want induces us to make more widely known tke lines on which our 
House was established. 

For many years we had made a special study of the various pro- 
cesses adopted, both at Home and Abroad, for the Reproduction of 
Works of Art in Monochrome and Colowrs; and our House being the 
first to enter the field to supply so necessary a desideratum, we had the 
good fortune, in our interviews with the various Continental Firms, to 
secure valuable concessions from many of the leading houses in France, 
Bavaria, Germany, and Austria, and in some cases to obtain exclusive 
rights for Great Britain and Ireland. 

These various concessions have proved to be highly advantageous, 
alike to manufacturer and client—to the manufacturer from a widely 
increased and rapidly extending business, and to client from excellence 
of results, combined with the lowest remunerative charges. 

We are thus enabled to supply the highest possible class of work, 
and at the same time to advise as to the best method of reproduction 
according to the nature of the original. We are not committed to any one 
process, and are perfectly unbiassed in giving advice to our clients, who 
may in all cases rely upon safe guidance as to the methods best suited 
to their varied requirements. This is a special feature of our business. 

For many years past we have been entrusted with commissions from 
most of the principal Fine Art Publishers, who have on every occasion 
expressed themselves in terms of high approval of our various processes. 

The well-known house of Herr Franz Hanvsraencu, of Munich, gave 
us the sole right for Great Britain and Ireland to supply their Photo- 
gravure, Block and Collotype processes. This house bears a world-wide 
reputation for artistic finish. © In all their methods of Art Reproduction 
it is unsurpassed by any European establishment, while as regards their 
Photogravure Process, many of our leading artists consider that it stands 
without a rival. 

Herr Hanrstarncu’s Studios are of the most elaborate and extensive 
character, and the liberal support we have received on his behalf from 
our chief London Publishing Houses is a proof of their appreciation of 
the-value and importance of his work. We have constantly on view 
many costly and important plates from paintings by artists of high 
repute, and a visit to our offices will confirm the high encomiums we 
have received on all hands as to the excellence and quality of the work 
that has already emanated from our firm in all its branches. 

Orrices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.O, 
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ADELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gatii. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, THE FATAL CARD. Mr. 
William Terriss, Messrs, Murray Carson, Charles Fulton, 
W. L. Abingdon, Richard Purdon, and Harry Nicholls; 
Mesdames Vane, Laura Linden, Sophie Larkin, and Miss 
Millward, ; : ; ; 

AVENUE THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE LADY SLAVEY, Miss 
May Yohe and Mr. J. J. Dallas; Mesdames Grenville, 
Jenny McNulty, Rita York ; Messrs. Robert Pateman, H. 
Sparling, G. Humphrey, and James Leverett, 
THE FUTURE MRS, RANSOME, 


COMEDY THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. J, Comyns Carr. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE NEW WOMAN. Mr. 
Fred Terry, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. J.G.Grahame, Mr. Wyes, 
Mr, Champion, Mr, Byron; Miss Rose Leclercq, Miss Alma 
Murray, Miss Laura Graves, Miss Gertrude Warden, Miss 
Rickards, Miss Norton, 


COURT THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee, Mr. Arthur Chudleigh. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, DR. BILL, Messrs. Wilfrid 
Draycott, William H, Day, Harwood, Kelly, Featherstone ; 
Misses Kenward, Dora de Winton, Drummond, Hardinge, 
Lyster, and Miss Lottie Venne. Preceded, at 8,15, by 
GENTLEMAN JIM, 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS 
SUSAN. Mr, Charles Wyndham, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Fredk. 
Kerr, Mr. C. P, Little, Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. E. Dagnall ; 


Miss Fanny Coleman, Miss Gertrude Kingston, Miss Nina | 


Boucicault, and Miss Mary Moore, 


DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, Humperdinck’s HANSEL AND 

GRETEL. Preceded, at 8.15, by Mozart’s BASTIEN AND 

BASTIENNE, Messrs. Charles Copland, Reginald Brophy ; 

Joseph Claus; Mdmes. Julia Lennox, Marie Elba, Jeanne 

Douste, Edith Miller, Jessic Hudleston, Marie du Bedat, 
Conductor, Signor Arditi, 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL, 


Sir Augustus Harris, Sole Lessee and Manager. 


TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30, DICK WHITTINGTON, | 


Messrs. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, Griffiths Bros., Spry 

and Austen ; Mesdames Ada Blanche, Marie Montrose, Lily | 
Harold, Agues Hewitt, Madge Lucas, Eva Westlake, Lila | 
Clay’s Ladies’ Band, 


GAIETY THEATRE, 
THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs, 


Seymour Hicks, George Grossmith, jun., Colin Coop, Cairns 
Jimes, Coventry Davies, Frank Wheeler, Robert Nainby, 





Willie Warde, and Arthur Williams ; Misses Katie Seymour, Mesdames Alice Atherton, May Edouin, Edith Vane, Georgie 


Maria Davis, Kate Cutler, Lillie Belmore, Adelaide Astor, 
Fannie Warde, Maggie Ripley, Topsy Sinden, and Marie 
Halton, 


, | 
GARRICK THEATRE. 
Mr. John Hare, Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 3.30, SLAVES OF THE RING. | 
Mr. John Hare, Messrs, Brandon Thomas, A. Bourchier, | 
Gilbert Hare, W. Dennis, C, Rock, G. Du Maurier; Mdmes., | 
KE, Calhoun, Boucicault, Phillips, and Kate Rorke. At 3,0, 
SIXES AND SEVENS, | 

GLOBE THEATRE. 
Lessee, W. 8. Penley. | 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, CHARLEY’S AUNT. W.S. 
Penley ; Messrs. W. Everard, 8. Paxton, Seymour, C. 
Thornbury, and Reeves Smith; Misses Ada Branson, 
Kmmie Merrick, Graves, Schuberth, At 8.0, IN THE 
EYES OF THE WORLD, 


NATIONAL 


Life Assurance. 


PROFITS,—The whole are divided amongst 


At the division in 1892 there were nearly cight hundre 
entirely extinguished, but also Annuities were granted or 


original sums assured are now more than doubled by the Bonus Additions, Applications for Agencies invited, 





48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


ErPrPs & 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK- 





THEATRES. 


At 7.4, | 


Invested Funds 
Paid in Claims ‘i ona _ ale 


ror tutu PROVIDEN 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
Managers, Mr. Waller and Mr. Morrell, 
THIS EVENING, at 8, AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Messrs. 
Lewis Waller, Alfred Bishop, C. H. Brookfield, Cosmo 
Stuart, Stanford, Deane, Meyrick, Goodhart, and Charles 
H. Hawtrey; Mesdames Fanny Brough, Maude Millett, 
Florence West, Vane Featherstone, Helen Forsyth, and 
Julia Neilson, 





LYCEUM THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee, Mr. Henry Irving. 

TO-DAY, at 1.30, Mr. Oscar Barrett's Fairy Pantomime, 
SANTA CLAUS. Messrs. Wm. Rignold, Victor Stevens, 
Fred Emney, Hawley, Blunt, Roxborough, Watty Brunton, 
Edouard Espinosa, and Charles Lauri; Misses Annie Schu- 
berth, Susie Vaughan, Clara Jecks, Lillie Comyns, Rosie 
Leyton, Amy Farrell, Judith Espinosa, Mdlle. Zanfretta, 
and Kitty Loftus, 








LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, HIS EXCELLENCY. Mes- 

dames Jessie Bond, Ellaline Terriss, Alice Barnett, Gertrude 

Ay)ward,and Nancy McIntosh; Messrs. Rutland Barrington, 

| Charles Kenningham, John Le Hay, Arthur Playfair, 

| Augustus Cramer, and George Grossmith. Preceded, at 

| 7.40, by A KNIGHT ERRANT. 

| PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE. 
MR, ARTHUR ROBERTS’ SEASON, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, CLAUDE DUVAL. Messrs. 
| W. H, Denny, W. P. Dempsey, J. Welch, F. Morgan, 
| L. Russell, and Mr, Arthur Roberts; Mesdames Aida 
| Jenoure, Violet Robinson, Florence Levey, Liddon, Eva 

Ellerslie, Carrie Benton, Kate Cannon, Alice Holbrook, 
Kitty Harcourt, and Ellas Dee, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Sir Augustus Harris. 
| THIS EVENING, at 7.30, THE DERBY WINNER. 
| Mrs. John Wood, Mrs. Raleigh, Misses Pattie Browne, 
Louise Moodie, Hetty Dene, Middleton, Bea‘rice Lamb ; 
Messrs. Charles Dalton, Harry Eversfield, Rudge Harding, 
| Charles Dodsworth, East, Lawford, Revelle, and George 
| Giddens. 


| SAVOY THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, R. D'Oyly Carte. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE CHIEFTAIN, Messrs. 
Courtice Pounds, Walter Passmore, M. R. Morand, Scott 
Russell, Peterkin, and R, Temple; Mesdames Florence St. 
John, Florence Perry, Emmic Owen, and R. Brandram. At 
7.45, COX AND BOX. Messrs. Scott Russell, Morand, and 
R. Temple. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

Lessee, Mr, Willie Edouin,. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.45, A TRIP TO CHINATOWN, 
Mr. R. G. Knowles, Messrs. Tripp - Edgar, De Lange, 
| Stevens, Hilliard, Egbert, Bernard, Cloraine, Stather; 


Wright, Audrey Ford, and Kate Ruskin. At 8, A HAPPY 
THOUGHT. 


TOOLE’3 THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 80, WALKER, LONDON, ana 
PAUL PRY. Mr. J. L. Toole, Messrs. John Billington, 
George Shelton, Henry Westland, ©. M. Lowne, E, A. 
Coventry, Ariton ; Misses Eliza Johnstone, Kate Carlyon, 
Cora Poole, Alice Kingsley, and Mary Brough. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. William Grossmith. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE NEW BOY. Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith, Messrs. J. Beauchamp, 8. Warden, K. Douglas, 
T. Palmer, F. Volpe, T. Kingston, A. Helmore, J. L. 
Mackay ; Mesdames Gladys Homfrey, May Palfrey, Esmé 
Berenger, Helena Dacre, At 8.15, HAL, THE HIGH- 
WAYMAN, 


wees eee eee 4,700,000 
£9,000,000 


Death Duties provided for by 
Life Assurance. 


INSTITUTION. 


the Assured. Already divided, £4,660,000, 
dl Policies in respect of which not only were the Premiums 
Cash Bonuses paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary an! Secretary, 
Does not Touch Up 
Skin. 


SOAP 


the 


CATALOGUES 
FrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms, 


CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Squane. 








FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Booxs and Perropicats at the most 
moderate prices. 
Catalogues on application. 





} J ONTHLY CATALOGUE of Rare, 


Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOUKS, sent free on 
demand.—G. Lemstuter, Libraire, 38, Rue de Chateaudun, Paris 


, , 

[T° BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS 
_of FREE LIBRARIES.—The BOOKLOVER’S TREASURE 

HOUSE, No. 2, now ready, containing a selection of High-class 

and desirable Second-hand Books. Post free to any part of tlie 

World.—Address, Miptanp Epucationat Co. (Limited), Bookmen, 

8. H. B. Department, Birmingham. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


: @ and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
aa by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
svourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertisin 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2759. Telegraph, ** Africanism, London.” 


SS 


’ ; —" 
(THE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 
. A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. “A Medium of 
Communication between Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only. 
—Address the Secretary, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. ‘ 


RINTING and PUBLISHING, — To 


AUTHORS.—Special attention given to the above. Estimates 
free. Accounts verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address Manacen, 
Roxburghe Press, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


O LD SH { RT RE-FITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s. 
or very best Irish Linen, returned 
free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. Sample Shirt, for Dress and ordinary wear, 
any size post free, 2s. 9d., 38. 9d., 4s. 9d., 5s. 9d., or 6s. 9. Twilled 
Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., or 53.9. LINEN COLLARS and 
CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. and 5s, 6d. doz. ; made exact to 
— 2s. ~ ee a free. Napkins, 2s. 6d. per doz.; Dinner 
vapkins, 4s. 6d. per dozen ; Table 
Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 9d. each, | R | Ss H LI N E N 
24 yards by 3 yards, 5s. 6d.; Kitchen Table Cloths, 10id. each; reai 
Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1s. 11d. per yard ; 
and Linen Diaper, 8d. per yard; Nursery Diaper, 4}d, per yard; 
Surplice Linen, 7a. per yard ; Glass Cloths, 3s. 6d. dozen. LINEN 
HUCKABACK TOWELS, 3s, 6d. per dozen; Damask Towels, 6s. él. 
per dozen; Turkish Bath Towels, Is. each; Twilled Linen Pillow 
Cases, from 1s, 1d. each. IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.— 
Children’s, 1s. 2d.; Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; Gent's, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched— 
Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; Gent's, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better qualities equally 
cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. Monograms, Crests, 
Coats of Arms, Initials, &c, woven and embroidered. Samples and 
Illustrated Price Lists post free to any part of the world. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., Limited, BELFAST 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


B U2 £,3,2 °% BAN &, 
80 


thampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. ae 
TWO-AN DA . HA LE perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 


on demand. 
repo. gor CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 


hly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
mgTOC ‘8, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smallsumson 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
a 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
aor te eet ee 


RANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





Price 4d., 6d., 8d., 10d., and 2s, 6d, per Tablet. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK. with full particulars, post free 


Importers of Foreign Books, A 
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QTATISTICAL and SOCIAL ENQUIRY 


SOCIETY o 
RRINGTON fee CTURE. TRUST. 
Lectures in ae | Beonemg and Social Science. 
urer 

The Trustees of the Barrington Lectu re Fund, in conjunction with 
the Statistionl i Society te Ireland, hereby give notice that they intend 
to APPOIN ER on POLITICAL ECONOMY and 
soc TAL QUT ENOE for eg year 1895, who shall, in accordance with 
the terms of the will of the late John Barrington, who died in the 

ear 1836, deliver lectures “in various towns and villages in Ireland 
dn Political Economy in its most extended and useful sense, but 
particularly as relates to the conduct and duty of people to one 
another.” 

The Trastees will require such Lecturer to deliver 40 lectures in 
such counties in Ireland as they may decide upon. The choice of 
towns in the selected counties will be left to the omerer' 's discretion, 
provided that not more than three lectures shall be delivered in 
any one place. Salary £150 per annum, no cupeneee B paid. Intending 
candidates are invit send in their names the Honorary 
Secretaries of the Statistical and Social Enquiry pA of Ireland, 
No. 35, Molesworth-street, before the 15th of J: pauary, 1895, to whom 
those r requiring further information are referr 


[HE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L. L. A. to WOMEN. 

The S of E may be d from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the stand vd being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of canapinationere St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Redford, Belfast, Erminghem Bristol, aie L Cpateaken. Cork, 

















Dublin, ‘Dumiries, Edi nbui b, Inverness, Leed ‘icester, Liverpool, 
—— n-Tyne, Paisley, 
ru 


For Prosp sctus, &c. * 


ap ¥ to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andre any 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


[THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


THE SECOND TERM of the TWENTY-FIRST SESSION in the 
Department of Science, Technology, and Arts, begins JESDAY, 

Janvary 8th. he classes prepare for University Degrees in Arts, 
Science, and Medicine as well as for various professions. Prospectuses 
of Day and Evening Classes may be had (post free) from the Reuistear. 

Lyddon Hall is open for the residence of students whose homes are at 
a distance from 











SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


HE UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE. 


IIUGHES ees OF Cl. CLASSICS AND COMPARATIVE 
LILOLOGY AND LITERATURE. 
appaacanene for the above PROFESSORSHIP (vacant in con- 
sequence of the resignation of Professor Boulger) will be received at 
the office of the Agent-General for South Australia, 15, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, not later than Saturday, the 19th January. Salary, £600 
ayear. Duties commence on the Ist of June, 1895. Particulars of 
t nure and duties may be obtained at the Agent- General’ 8 oftice. 
T LIBRARY and MUSEUM, PRESTON. 
TO LITERARY aap TRE CRE ee ORS ARTISTS, 
The Free Public .. me of the Corporation of Preston 
eceive APPLICATIONS from qualified 


are pre| to r pro) perl 
persons forthe Formationof the HARRIS REFEREN NCE L RARY 
intments will be received 


and ART MUSEUM. 
Applications for the Aagcntnent or Ap’ 

, and considered both separately and 

rT Art functions. 


not later than January 16, 1895, 
ay in respect of the Lite: 
Schedule of Duties required rformed, with the terms of 
the A = yp or Appointments, winch will only be for a limited 
period, may be had on application, 
Heynry Hamer, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Preston, 12th December, 1894. 


? 

UEEN’S PARK, OSWESTRY, SALOP. 
—Mr. JOHN EVANS, M.A. in Double High Honours, First 
Prizeman and Gold Medallist in Spotted }iathomation and re 

Philosophy (Edin.), RECEIVES YOUTHS and YOUNG MEN 
Special Nndividual Instruction. Rare experience and marked ll 3 
gy niversity Scholarships ; Professional Preliminaries ; a Second at the 
Civil “~~ mination; London Matriculation ‘invari: ably First 
Divigen, Se -» Ke. References | to parents, among the Clergy, Gentry, 

rms 


ST] COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 


About TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
£20) in APRIL.—Apply to the Heap Master. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, London.— 
FOUNBATS SOmOL ARSHIPS, An EXAMINATION for 
filling a few VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held on 
Ba ANUARY NEXT —For 5 Ammamene apply to the Bursar, 
Paul's School, West Kensington, W. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the 

ADVANCEMENT of _ SOtEnCR, BURLINGTON HOUSE, 

The next ANNUAL MEETING of of the Association will be beld at 
IPSWICH, commencing on WEDNESDAY, Sertemner 11th. 


Prestpent-Evect 
Sir DOUGLAS GALTON, K.C.B.,, D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.G.S, 

















F.R.S., F.G.S., 


G. Grirritn, Assistant General Secretary. 


Dee (Ex- Libris) DESIGNED 


and Steck, A Book Medieval or Modern Styles on Wood, 





Copper, or Steel k contaipving Illustrations of Mediwvai 
Designs on Wood, Post 25 stamps.—Tuomas Morine, 52, High 
Holborn, London, W.C. Betabiinnet 1791, 





T° 2 INVALIDS. —A LIST of MEDICAL 


in all pm, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS. giving ful particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c. ; schools also , / ee —Address 
Mr. G.  B. . STOCKER, Tancaster Place, re, Strand, w.c 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAIN TERS in 


WATER-COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW 


OPEN, 5, PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 5. Admission, Is. 


MUDIE’s 
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Just published, cloth boards, bevelled edges, 2s. 6d. 


LEEPING BEAUTY, and other Poems. 


By Rowe Liyestos, Author of % Woodland = Dreamland,” 
* Verses in Town and Country,’ ’ “Thro’ Misty Veils,” 
Grirritu, Farray & Co., London. 





On 4th January, 4d., post-free, 44d. 
HE BUILDER NEW YEAR’S NUMBER. 
Thirteen beautiful and interesting large plates, Art- 
lovers should send stamps for a copy to the 
Tublisher of ** Tae sessed 46, Catherine-street, WC. 


POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT, 
Large 4to, price 6d, 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 
with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN,” 

*. A. V.’s Memoir of Mazzini is, we are glad to see, now 
issued at sixpence, so that it can be procured a:d read 
by everyone aX in the development and growth of 
Democracy.”—Vall Mall Gaz«tte. 
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A JEWISH PATRIARCH. (Frontispiece.) Drawn by 
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* Temple Bar?’?”—Joun Butt. 
Now Ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for JANUARY, 1895, contains, among other articles 
of interest :— 

LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD to FANNY 
KEMBLE, 1871-1883—THE JEW and the JFWEL— 
LUTI RELL — AN OLD SOCIETY WIT, by Mrs. 
Anprew Crosse—PRIOR GILBERT’S SISTER— SOME 
BEAUTIES of COWPER—LETTERS from a FRENCH 
ATELIER—“ WITH COMPLIMENTS and THANKS ”— 
LADY JEAN’S VAGARIES, Chaps, IX.-XIL., &c. 

** One can never help enjoying * Temple Bar.’”’—GuaRrDIANn. 


NEW WORKS. 


SECOND EDITION, 


A MEMOIR of MRS. 


HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. By 
CHARLES W. WOOD. In 1 vol. +» crown 8yo, with 
3 Portraits and 64 Illustrations, 6s, 
“This Life is unconventionally written, and one gets a 
pleasant picture of the authoress,””—Christian World. 
** The memoir is excellently done, and is beautifully, as 
well as bountifully, illustrated,” —Scotsman, 
“The picture of a singularly upright character and a 
conscientious writer of fiction. The book is freely an¢ 
attractively illustrated.’’— Yorkshire Post. 


SECOND EDITION, 


A MEMOTR of MRS. 


AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, Author of “Le Récit dune 
Sceur,”” With Ex'racts from her Diaries and Corres- 
pondence. By MARIA CATHERINE BISHOP. In 
2 vols., crown 8vo, with Portraits of Mrs. Craven, 21s. 

* Will be welcomed by all who can appreciate the sympa- 
thetic record of soengaging and distinguished a personality, 
Mrs, Craven's letters, of which many are given, are singu- 
larly charming, brightly written, and yet overtlowimg with 
that more subtle human aympat hy which is the mark of a 
lofty and generous nature, Times, 


JUST READY, 


MEMOTRSco¢arn AUTHOR 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of 

“Recreations of a Literary Man,’ “ The Lives of the 

Sheridans,” &c, In 2vols., demy 8yo, with Portrait, 28s, 
JUST READY, 


7 ’ 

FORTY YEARS at the 
POST OFFICE, 1850-1890, A Personal Narrative. By 
FREDERICK E, BAINES, C.B. In 2 vyols., large 
crown 8yo, with Diagrams, Xc., 21s, 


JUST READY, 


The LIVES oF 


HOLMES and JOHN 
THOMAS STORY, 
Linnell.” Inl 


* Who does not welcome 
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JAMES 


"ARLEY. By ALFRED 
a of “The Life of John 
vol., demy 8vo, 15s. 


JUST READY. 


NOLLEKENS and his 


TIMES. By JOHN THOMAS SMITH, formerly Keeper 
f the Prints and Drawings in the British Seaeute. 

Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, In 1 vol., demy 8yo, 
with Vortrait, 15s, 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


A FAMILY ARRANGEMENT 


By the Author of ‘Dr. Edith Romney.” 


In 3 vols., crown 8yo, 


“There are not many living novelists who—like the 
author of ‘ Dr, Edith Romney ’—combine in a higher degree 
uniformity of mere literary. excellence with power of 
dramatic conception, narrative skill, and a facility in 
portraiture which has vigour with re fnement and subtlety 
without perplexing clusiveness,’’—Spectato 


LADY 


RIES, 


NOW READY. 
JSEAN’S 


1 vol., crown S8vo, 6s. 


VAGA- 
CORNISH DIAMONDS. 


By ELIZABETH GODFREY, Author of “’Twixt Wood 
and Sea,”’ &c, In 2 vols., crown Svo, 
** An interesting, well-considered story, with the realities 
ry life allotted fairly to the persons who play their parts in 
; & little danger, not too acute; some taults and follies: 
. happy ending, not too violently brought about, but 
cleverly developed from character ; some very nice people, 
no bores, excellent local colour, good Engl sh, and justice 
all round, probable as well as poetics ul—such are the sound 
qualities (sufficiently uncommon to be w elcome) of this 
agreeable novel,” -World, 


Ricwarp BentiEy & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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MR. SALA’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

NOTICE.—THE LIFE and 
ADVENTURES of 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS 
SALA. By Himself. 
Ready during January. 
In Two Vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth, 328, 





Volume III., ready shortly. Price 15s. 


Social England. 


A Record of the Progress of the People in 
Religion, Laws, Learning, Arte, Science 
Literature, and Manners, from the Earliest 


Times to the Present Day. By Eminent 
Authorities. Edited by H. D. TRAILU, 
D.C.L. 


*,* Vols. I. and II, have already been reprinted. 


JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON’S 
NEW STORY. 


The Hispaniola Plate 
(1683-1893). 


By JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, Author 
of ‘‘ The Adventures of Viscount Anerly,’’ &c. 
63. 


Ready shortly. Price 63. 
A Free Lance in 
a Far Land. 


By HERBERT COMPTON, Author of ‘A 
King’s Hussar.’ 


Ready in a few days. Price 5s. 


“The Queen’s Scarlet.” 


Being the Adventures and Misadventures 
of sir Richard Frayne. By GEORGE 
MANVILLE FENN. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations by A. Monier Smith. 5s. 


Ready in a few days. Price 1s. 


The People’s Life of 
William Ewart Gladstone 


Profusely Illustrated. Limp cloth, 1s. 


COMPLETION IN EIGHT VOLUMES OF CASSELL’S 
NEW CYCLOPAEDIA. 


Cassell’s Storehouse of 





General Information. 


Fully Illustrated with High - Olass Wood | 
Engravings, and with Maps and Coloured | 
Plates. Complete in Eight Vols. 5s. each. 


“Up to date in every particular.””—National 


Observer. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, 
LvpGarge Hitt, Lonvon. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the 


ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. GREEN. Illustrated 
Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE 
NORGATE, Vol. IV., completing the Illustrated 
Edition. Super royal 8vo, 12s. net. (Vols. L., IL., and 
III., super royal 8vo, 12s. net each.) 

TIMES.—“ The concluding volume of this admirable 
edition, which the loving and judicious labour of Mrs, 
Green has rendered the —— ee and enduring monu. 
ment to her husband’s mem: 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. —** Perhaps the most hand- 
some history published...... Green’s History is capital 
reading in any shape ; as now presented it will be a 
continual source of delight.”’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE,.—“ It rivals its magnificent pre- 
decessors in the beauty of its typography and in the 
extraordinary care and trouble, to say nothing of expense, 
lavished upon it,” 


HARVARD COLLEGE by AN 


OXONIAN. By GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., 
Honorary Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. Crow i 
8vo, 9s 


LAW in a FREE STATE. By 


WORDSWORTH DONISTHORPE, Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “Individualism, a System of Politics.” 
Crown 8yo, 5s. net. 


THE MANLINESS of CHRIST. 


By THOMAS HUGHES, Q.C., Author of “Tom 
Brown’s School Days.” ‘New Edition, Estra feap. 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 


The PILGRIM of the INFINITE. 
A Discourse addressed to Advanced Religions Thinkers 
= —— Lines. By WILLIAM DAVIES. Feap 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 








THE TRAINING of GIRLS for 


WORK. An Expression of Opinions, By EDITH A. 
BARNETT, Author of “‘ Dr. and Mrs. Gold: an Episode 
in the Life of a Cause,” &c. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
TIM&S.—‘‘ Miss Barnett has a healthy scorn of shams 
and conventionalities, and withul a firm grasp on the reali- 
ties of life and the responsibilities of conduct.” 


WOMAN’S SHARE in PRIMI. 


TIVE CULTURE, By OTIS TUFTON MASON, 
A.M., Ph.D., Curator of the Department of Ethnology in 
the U.S. National Museum, With numerous Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


SELECTIONS from the POEMS 


of AUBREY DE VERE. Edited, with a Preface, by 
GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
TIMES.—* The selection is judicious and representative, 
and the qualities of Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s poetry are well 
defined in Mr. W —— 8 preface.” 


INDEX to PROF. MASSON’S 


“LIFE of MILTON,” ae 3s. 


THE PLANET EARTH. An 


Astronomical Introduction to Geography. By 
RICHARD A. GREGORY, F.R.A.8. Globe 8vo, 2s. 
REVUE SCIENTIFIQUE.—“ M, Gregory est familicr 
avec les méthodes d’enseignement simples et claires, les 
seules bonnes.” 


THE BOOK of the ROSE. By 


Rey. A. FOSTER-MELLIAR, M.A., Rector of Sprough- 
ton, Suffolk, With 29 Illustrations. Extra crown 8v0, 
8s. 6d. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ It should be_ particularly 
welcome to amateurs for its bright and lucid writing, its 
wealth of experience and practical detail, and its amplitude 
of useful information,” _ 


BRITAIN’ NAVAL POWER. 


A Short History of the Growth of the British Navy 
from the Earliest Times to Trafalgar. By HAMILTON 
WILLIAMS, M.A., Instructor in English Literature to 
Naval Cadets in H.M.S. “Britannia.” Dedicated by 
permission to Captain H.R. H. the Duke of York, K.G., 
K.T. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Lorp BRASSEY says in his preface:—“‘I warmly re- 
commend the work to readers of every class. To the 
rising generation especially it should be valuable. There 
is not, so far as I know, any other short Naval History 12 
In the admirable little book which is now put 
forth it is shown by what efforts our naval inheritance has 
been won.’ 

“A useful handbook for boys and for the general 
public,” —Athenaeum, 


MACMILLAN & ©O., Loxvoy. 
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LITERATURE. 


History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 
1649-1660. By 8S. R. Gardiner. Vol. I., 
1649-1651. (Longmans.) 


Wirn this volume Mr. Gardiner enters on 
the last stage of his self-imposed task, and 
we hope that before long we shall be able 
to congratulate him on the completion of a 
work which shall be worthy of the best 
traditions of English scholarship and entitle 
him to an honourable place on the roll of 
our greatest historians. After so many 
years of patient, steady toil, it is only 
natural that the anxiety to bring his life- 
work to a conclusion should eclipse all other 
interests. Finis coronat opus will be to 
Mr. Gardiner his best reward. Meanwhile, 
the present volume shows no signs of lassi- 
tude such as usually mark the conclusion 
of great works. On the contrary, the nar- 
rative is as fresh and vigorous as it was at 
the beginning. The same patient research, 
the same accurate knowledge, the same 
carefully balanced judgments, the same 
kindly criticism that marked the former 
volumes, mark also the present ; and withal, 
as it seems to me, the style has grown 
easier and more picturesque. The estab- 
lishment of the Commonwealth, the trials 
of the new government, the conquest of 
Ireland, the battles of Dunbar and 
Worcester, are the principal topics of 
the volume. 

January 30, 1649, was a_ notable 
day in the annals of England. On 
that day Charles I. had paid for his 
errors and his misdeeds with his head. To 
one person, and not the least interested 
spectator of that day’s tragedy, his death 
was one of stern necessity. Qu:m deus vult 
perdere was never truer than it was in 
Charles’s case. But his execution, “the 
work of military violence, cloaked in the 
merest tatters of legality,” though an act 
of political retribution, was utterly abhorrent 
to the majority of Englishmen. The fact 
was ominous for the restoration of those 
political liberties for which the sword had 
been drawn in the first instance. Far from 
reaping any benefit from the king’s death, 
the leaders of the army found themselves 
involved in a vicious circle from which there 
was no escape. To surrender the sword was 
to sacrifice everything ; to retain it was to 
forfeit the right ever to have drawn it. 
The lesson, even if it was a wholesome one, 
that kings as well as subjects must suffer 
the consequences of their errors and mis- 
deeds was not to be taught with impunity ; 
and though the remembrance of the last 
campaign was sufficient to prevent any for- 
midable display of opposition to the new 


government in England itself, the prospects 
of the Royalists were never brighter, the 
spirits of the Republicans never more 
depressed than they were at this moment. 
Drogheda, Dunbar, and Worcester were 
still in the future. 

It was on Ireland that all men’s eyes 
were fixed. In Ireland Ormonde had at 
last succeeded in coming to terms with the 
confederate Catholics ; and though Owen 
Roe O'Neill, more intent on the welfare of 
his country than on the interests of the 
crown, still held aloof and Dublin still lay 
in the strong grasp of Col. Michael Jones, 
the Lord-lieutenant was sanguine that 
recent events would before long lead to a 
general coalition of all parties against the 
regicide government. An invitation to 
Charles to make Ireland a basis for the 
recovery of England on conditions that 
might be conveniently postponed, and per- 
haps ultimately ignored, was naturally more 
attractive than the cautious pourparlers 
that reached him about the same time from 
Scotland ; and by March 18 it was generally 
known that he had given the preference to 
Ormonde, and would go to Ireland if only 
he could find money for his journey. The 
determination of the Royalists to use Ireland 
as a basis of operation against England 
rendered the invasion of Ireland by the 
Parliament a simple measure of defence. 
But it did more than this. It fanned the 
flame of national hatred against Irishmen ; 
and by reviving the memory of a former 
attempt to submita purely English question 
to the decision of an army of Irish Papists, 
it gave to Cromwell’s campaign in Ireland 
the air of a religious crusade. Mr. Gardiner 
does right to insist strongly on this point: 
for it is at once the explanation and justifi- 
cation of all that followed. 


‘“«¢T had rather,’ said Cromwell, giving expres- 
sion to the general opinion, ‘ be overrun with a 
Cavalierish interest than a Scotch interest; I 
had rather be overrun with a Scotch interest 
than an Irish interest, and I think of all this is 
most dangerous; and if they shall be able to 
carry on this work, they will make this the 
most miserable people in the earth; for all the 
world knows their barbarism, not of any 
religion almost any of them, but, in a manner, 
as bad as Papists.’” 


Subsequent events proved conclusively that 
the army was competent to prevent the 
catastrophe, But I must dissent from Mr. 
Gardiner’s proposition, that Cromwell’s 
object ‘‘ to found peace and order in Ireland 
by strengthening the English interest,” &c., 
was a hopeless task; and I do not think 
that ‘‘ sacrificing the needs and the hopes of 
the ancient inhabitants to the greed and 
self-assertion of the English settlers” 
accurately describes either the means by 
which he hoped to attain his object or the 
actual result achieved. 

Before the army destined for Ireland could 
be set in motion, money had to be raised, 
mutinies to be suppressed, and Lilburne 
and his followers to be pacified or otherwise 
silenced. The summer was already drawing 
to a close when Cromwell landed at Dublin. 
Seven months had elapsed since the treaty 
of Kilkenny had apparently made Ormonde 
master of the situation in Ireland. Mr. 





Gardiner enters fully into a consideration of 





the causes that frustrated his hopes of 
a general coalition in favour of Charles. 
But I think he has not altogether dispelled 
the mystery that surrounds Owen Roe 
O’Neill’s treaty with Monk. Briefly stated, 
Mr. Gardiner’s contention is that O’ Neill, 
finding his overtures for a_ pacification 
scouted by! Jones, and being unable to 
come to terms with Ormonde, turned to 
Monk, who consented to a three months’ 
cessation of hostilities on conditions which 
“it is hardly likely O’Neill expected to be 
accepted at Westminster,” and which, in- 
deed, were ultimately rejected. Monk’s 
reasons for desiring a cessation, being based 
on military considerations, are perfectly in- 
telligible. But is it to be supposed that all 
that O’Neill hoped to gain by the arrange- 
ment was a few barrels of gunpowder to 
defend himself against Ormondetill the assist- 
ance promised by Rinuccini arrived? The 
whole transaction is so wrapped up in 
mystery as to have given rise to the most 
extraordinary theories. On the one hand, 
it is alleged that Cromwell himself suggested 
or authorised the treaty; on the other, it 
is asserted that O’Neill was bribed to in- 
activity in theinterestsof the Commonwealth. 
Mr. Gardiner notices the first view at con- 
siderable length, but only to dismiss it. 
The other he does not allude to at all. It 
was first, if I am not mistaken, started by 
Charles O’Conor in his introduction to the 
Catalogue of the Stowe MSS. As stated 
by him, the theory appeared so plausible 
that I was tempted to investigate the facts 
on which it was said to be based; only, 
however, to find that it was due to a con- 
fusion of Owen Roe O'Neill with Colonel 
Owen Rowe the regicide. It was a ludicrous 
mare’s nest. Still, it is inconceivable to my 
mind that O’Neill should have consented to 
any cessation of hostilities with Monk, unless 
he had received some assurances that the 
conditions of the treaty were likely to be 
accepted by the Parliament. And I 
candidly confess that I see nothing im- 
probable in this view of the situation. 
The belief in the massacre of 1641, 
however it may have weighed with 
Cromwell or*the Parliament, was hardly 
likely, I think, to enter into O’Neill’s 
calculations, and it certainly had little in- 
fluence with Monk. But to quit this topic, 
upon which I have already unduly dilated, 
Mr. Gardiner’s account of Cromwell’s cam- 
paign in Ireland seems to me admirably 
judicious. For the slaughter at Drogheda 
he rightly holds Cromwell, and Oromwell 
alone, responsible, ‘The quotation from 
Wellington’s Despatches is singularly apt, 
and, from a military point of view, com- 
pletely exonerates Cromwell. But surely 
Mr. Gardiner’s imagination is carrying him 
a little too far when he says, 

‘In the heat of action there stood out in his 
mind, through the blood-red haze of war, 
thoughts cf vengeance to be taken for the 
Ulster massacre, confusedly mingled with 
visions of peace more easily secured by instant 
severity.” 


If Cromwell had time to think of this, he 
might also have reflected that it was to a 
former heroic defence of Drogheda that 
England was indebted for the preservation 
of any interest in Ireland atall. And Iam 
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afraid that Mr. Gardiner’s insistence on the 
garrison being chiefly composed of Irishmen 
is a little too fine spun. Then, as formerly, 
it was garrisoned by Ormonde. It is true that 
‘‘itis necessary to keep inmind theprevalence 
of a belief in the most exaggerated accounts 
of the Ulster massacre ”’ ; but the idea that 
Drogheda was ‘a righteous judgment of 
God upon those barbarous wretches who 
have imbrued their hands in so much 
innocent blood,” appears to me to savour 
very much of an after-thought on Crom- 
well’s part, for which there was in point 
of fact little or no justification. However 
this may be when Cromwell quitted Ireland 
on May 26, 1650, the danger which nine 
months before had menaced England from 
that quarter had ceased to exist. 

The inability of Ormonde to hold his 
own in Ireland was a grievous disappoint- 
ment to Charles. As the winter drew to a 
close, it became more and more apparent 
that he would be obliged to yield to the 
demands of the Scottish Commissioners. It 
is true that Montrose, with a devotion 
worthy of a better master, had consented 
to make a diversion in the hope of ensuring 
more reasonable conditions for him. But 
Charles could not afford to act straight- 
forwardly. ‘The ‘‘ too open crafts” against 
which Montrose warned him proved too 
strong for him, and on April 29 he con- 
sented to the demands of the Commissioners. 
It is evident that he yielded reluctantly, 
and with a degree of mental reservation 
that amounted to duplicity. But to the 
Royalists his surrender was as wormwood 
and gall. Before signing the draft agree- 
ment, he had received assurances that, if 
Montrose would lay down his arms, not 
only he and his troops, but the Scottish 
Royalists in Holland, should receive com- 
plete indemnity. The fact that these assur- 
ances were given, as Mr. Gardiner shows 
reason for believing, not through the Com- 
missioners, but through an agent of the 
Marquis of Argyle, throws a lurid glare on 
the part played in the business by that 
nobleman. 

It is pleasant to turn from these sordid 
intrigues to Mr. Gardiner’s breezy narrative 
of the last campaign of Montrose. There 
is something in the name of Montrose, as 
in that of Dundee, that makes the blood 
tingle. We know what the end must be, 
but we follow his course with feelings 
of mingled hope and fear. It may be 
merely fancy, or it may be due to the fact 
that Mr. Gardiner has made himself per- 
sonally familiar with the scenes of his 
exploits; but something of Montrose’s own 
enthusiasm seems to have imparted itself 
to the narrative. The last paragraph of 
the chapter seems to me particularly admir- 
able. Is it merely that one feels that a 
hero has indeed passed to his rest in a 
manner appropriate to his life, or is it that 
the style so exactly expresses the emotion ? 
But I confess that I have read the passage 
only to re-1»ad it again and again with 
increased plvasure. 

There was little doubt that the agreement 
between Charles and his Scottish subjects 
would be followed by a Scottish invasion, 
supported, in all probability, by a rising in 
England, As in the case of Ireland, to 
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attack Scotland was a simple measure of 
defence. It was at this point that Fairfax 
thought proper to dissociate himself from 
his former comrades in arms, His refusal 
to lead an army of invasion into Scotland 
was, as Mr. Gardiner says, a moral repug- 
nance rather than an intellectual persuasion. 
Whether he drew the line rightly or 
wrongly, it is of little consequence to in- 
quire : ‘‘ The line drawn by the most honest 
of men is always to a certain extent 
arbitrary, and its choice is determined by 
considerations many of which have nothing 
to do with logic.” His retirement was not 
without its compensation. 


‘« Evident as might be the danger of super- 
seding a commander whose very presence was 
a symbol of conciliation, it was still more 
evident that, when an invasion was actually im- 
pending, the conduct of the national defence 
could only be entrusted to one who was eager 
with all his heart and soul for a successful 
issue.” 


Cromwell piously ascribed his victory at 
Dunbar to the direct intervention of Provi- 
dence against a hypocritical nation, though, 
as Mr. Gardiner clearly demonstrates, it was 
due to his own strategical skill, to the dis- 
ciplined valour of his soldiers, and, not 
least of all, to the command of the sea 
which enabled the government to pour in 
supplies by which alone the army was saved 
from starvation. That Cromwell did really 
believe that Dunbar was due to the inter- 
position of Providence, I do not doubt. But 
the question, as it seems to me, is, did 
beliefs of this sort possess any practical 
importance for him, or were they not merely 
quasi - philosophical reflections after the 
event? The same thought suggested itself 
to me in connexion with the massacre at 
Drogheda. 

Whatever the ultimate results of Dun- 
bar, it was Charles who reaped imme- 
diate profit from Cromwell’s victory. It 
is true that the extreme Covenanters 
declined to recognise their defeat; and it 
was even suggested that Charles would do 
well to compound with Cromwell for the 
retention of Scotland north of the Forth 
by the abandonment of the rest of his 
dominions. But having submitted to the 
humiliation of publicly asking forgiveness for 
hisownsins se those of his father and grand- 
father as well, it was not likely that Charles 
would stickle at any means to make himself 
master of the situation. Whether he would 
succeed in subjugating not Scotland alone, 
but England also, was a question on which, 
as Mr. Gardiner says, Cromwell and his 
victorious army would have a word to say. 
It is generally supposed that the invasion 
of England by the Scottish army took 
Cromwell by surprise. But so far from 
this being the case, Mr. Gardiner’s argu- 
ment goes to show that he not only foresaw 
it, but had deliberately planned it, and laid 
his calculations accordingly. It was a bold 
move on his part, and only to be justified 
by the result. But what that result would 
be, Cromwell had no doubt. The bait took, 
and Worcester was the result. The effect 
of the Scottish invasion was even greater 
than Cromwell had anticipated. The 
military critic may have little to say about 





Worcester. But Mr. Gardiner does not miss 
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the significance of the fact that “nearly, if 
not quite, a third of the victorious army 
consisted of local militia regiments.” 


“‘Tt was the natural result of the system of 
war which Charles had elected to conduct. As 
long as the struggle lay between two English 
parties, it was left to the regular army on either 
side to carry on the contest. When it came 
to an invasion by a Scottish army, masses of 
Englishmen, who otherwise would have held 
back from exposing their own persons, eagerly 
threw themselves forward to defend their 
homes against those who were in that age 
regarded as foreigners.” 


Worcester was indeed, as Cromwell said, 
‘‘a crowning mercy.” It remained to be 
seen what advantage the Parliament would 
take of the fresh access of popularity it 
gave. For Mr. Gardiner’s solution of this 
question we must await his next volume. 

R. Duntor. 








Ballads and Songs. 
(John Lane.) 


‘‘ Lorp! what a pleasure it is to come across 
a man that can write/” said Dickens of 
Tennyson. Certainly it is, and a rare 

leasure, too; for the abhorrent amateur 
is always with us, but the true writers visit 
us like the angels. The most immediately 
felt charm of Mr. Davidson’s verse is its 
goodly energy and force, its excellent 
vitality: there is life-blood in the strong 
and vehement lines. He has not a trace of 
waterish sentiment and prettiness: in the 
phrase of Coleridge, he does not seek to 
win us “ with sonnets and with sympathy” 
of a miscellaneous sort. Each poem has 
lived in the poet’s life, and issues from a 
living fire of passion, imagination, thought: 
there is no clever impersonality about it. 
And the defects of its qualities are not 
lacking: a certain feverishness at times, 
an unpruned wealth of words, a rapidity 
which makes the verse pant for want of 
breath. This poet’s wine can be heady 
and rasping and crude. Even in his finest 
work there is just some lack of the ultima 
manus, with its perfecting and rounding 
touch: just that serenity and grace are 
sometimes absent, which mark the assured 
triumph of the masterpiece. ‘‘ What verse 
he will be writing in ten years!” is the 
reader’s conviction, rather than a complete 
confidence in the virtue of the verse before 
him. In short, Sturm und Drang are not 
wholly over yet: the elements of a perfect 
art are still in fusion and fermentation. 

But these poems are rich in beauty and 
strength of a rare accomplishment, For 
one thing, it is impossible not to see what 
the poet is at and about: the themes, 
intellectual and emotional, are extraor- 
dinarily vivid: they appeal, and arrest, and 
detain, with a dramatic intensity. As in 
the greatest preaching, all the ornate and 
wheeling periods come home from their 
imaginative flights, and close upon the text 
that gave them wings, so these poems have 
each their initial, central, culminating, con- 
sistency and unity of design. The “ Ballad 
of a Nun,” the “ Ballad of Heaven,” the 
“ Ballad in Blank Verse of the Making of a 
Poet,” with their refrains and repetitions, 
their returns upon their openings, their 
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striking of the same notes with an 
emphasis cunningly varied, have a singular 
lucidity and energy of imaginative thought. 
In each a situation, an emotion, has 
been faced and wrestled with and 
mastered: the solutions are triumphant 
and satisfying. Where Browning would 
have written psychological studies, with 
arry and fence, cut and thrust, of 
encountering emotions, Mr. Davidson 
chooses rather to throw his problem 
into a romantic ballad; applying, to 
subtile and spiritual themes, the direct 
narrative vigour, and pictorial charm of 
the ancient ballad story. He is happiest 
when using stanza and rhyme, especially 
the four-line octosyllabic stanza. It con- 
denses and constrains his fervent rush of 
words, which in blank verse is not always 
under control. Thanks to the necessity of 
concentration, we have such splendours of 
phrase as these : 

“ For still night’s starry scroll unfurled, 

And still the day came like a flood : 


It was the greatness of the world 
That made her long to use her blood :*’ 


or, again, 


‘‘ T care not for my broken vow ; 
Though God should come in thunder soon, 
I am sister to the mountains now, 
And sister to the sun and moon :”’ 


or, once more, 


“‘ She dared to make herself at home 
Amidst the wail, the uneasy stir. 
The blood-stained flame that filled the dome, 
Scertless and silent, shrouded her.”’ 


One feels that, in a less coercing metre, 
Mr. Davidson might have let his imagina- 
tion riot amid a wealth of imagery, far less 
impressive than the concise and chiselled 
beauty of these sudden phrases, left with- 
cut amplification. All his lyrics have some- 
thing of this excellent brevity and com- 
pression, which seem to bring dignity with 
them: elsewhere, he falls into phrases 
unennobled and without strength. Com- 
pare Mr. Davidson’s 

‘* with awe beheld 


A shaven pate mutter a Latin spell 
Over a biscuit ; ”’ 


with Browniog’s 


‘* Hear the blessed mutter of the mass 
And see God made and eaten all day Icng.”’ 


Both are painful: but Browning’s phrase 
has an imaginative irony and audacity in 
its realism, which lift it above mere crudity. 
Mr. Davidson’s phrase has no such justify- 
ing power. The ‘ Ballad in Blank Verse,” 
where it occurs, abounds in resonant 
passages of beautiful writing, memorable 
and fine; but, as an whole, it has not the 
haunting and irresistible fascination of the 
lyrics. Yet, like all Mr. Davidson’s poems, 
it betrays Mr. Davidson the novelist and 
essayist and dramatist, with a tenacious 
hold upon life, keenly sensitive and 
observant and imaginative, with humour 
at once human and fantastic. His ‘‘ Thirty 





Mr. Davidson is content to interpret, with 
a moving sense of their tragi-comedy, 
human and divine, which stirs us strangely. 
His very rhythms and measures go with a 
sublime sort of ‘‘ vulgarity,” with a quaint 
pitifulness in the Cockney twang, half- 
jesting and half-despairing, yet defiant all 
the while. He renders with perfect pre- 
cision the feeling which street sights and 
sounds, the pleasure and pain of the 
struggling crowd, can rouse in us, 
touching us to a sense of helpless 
pity, and useless tenderness, and an 
impulse of love for things ‘‘common and 
unclean.” Mr. Davidson imports no pathos 
into these themes, he is unsparing and 
exact in his presentation ; but the old Z/omo 
sum takes him to the heart of them. 
Indeed, there is a powerful humanity in all 
his work: the purely lonesome dream-world 
of many poets has not drawn him away 
from earth for long. His ‘‘ Autumn” is 
full of the blessings of ‘‘ mellow fruitful- 
ness,” bread for the hungry, the mirth of 
harvest. 
‘* Let the wain roll home with laughter, 
The piper pipe, 
And let the girls come dancing after, 
For once again the earth is ripe.’’ 


And when he sings the spring, with its old 
memories of ‘‘merry” England and of 
mirth under the greenwood tree, of sylvan 
dance and gaiety, it is with a deeper mean- 
ing than meets the eye at first. 
** Oh, foolish fancy, feebly strong ! 
To England shall we ever bring 
The old mirth back? Yes, yes ; nor long 
It shall be till that greater Spring ; 
And some one yet may make a song 
The birds would like to sing.”’ 


In his “‘ Ballads” there is a curious kind 
of mystical folk-lore interwoven with the 
plain humanity of their motives. He re- 
minds us here a little of Novalis, there a 
little of Richter; for all the sturdy and 
straightforward strength befitting a country- 
man of Scott, he is yet a poet who has not 
lived without undergoing its various in- 
fluences in the age of Rossetti, of ‘‘ aesthetic 
poetry,” of a ‘romantic revival,” of a 
‘Celtic Renaissance.” And he does not 
shrink from passing out of phantasies into 
grotesques with asudden and daring power : 
power is in all his work, asingular effective- 
ness, even a sort of sporting with his own 

ower. The ‘Exodus from Hounsditch,” 
like the ‘‘ Making of a Poet,’ is not without 
its freakishness, a not quite satisfactory 
caprice. ‘Be bold! be bold!” is excellent 
good advice: so is ‘‘ Be not too bold!” OF 
most good younger poets just now we often 
wish that, in Mr. Saintsbury’s phrase, “‘ the 
sober blood in their decent veins” would 
‘spurt in a splendid sally.” They follow 
Rossetti or M. Verlaine, Arnold or Mr. 


Bridges, with a very chastened and un- 


ambitious pace. But Mr. Davidson is 
superbly ardent and alive, making adven- 
tures upon every side of literature: his 
perils come not from any over caution. But 


Bob a Week” and “To the Street Piano,” | to compare this volume with its author’s 


like his earlier ‘‘ Music Hall” poems, are earlier Jn a Music Hall is to traco the | 
written in a vein of curious intelligence, a 
comprehension of life in certain aspects, strength. Few poems in that book, good | 
commonly treated by poets either with a ' 
lachrymose sentiment or a brutal bitterness. | 


‘progress of poetry” from strength to 


as it was, had the assured perfection of 
some poems in this. There are stanza, 








which haunt the memory as only great art 
can: 
** The adventurous sun took Heaven by storm ; 
Clouds scattered largesses of rain ; 
The sounding cities, rich and warm, 
Smouldered and glittered in the plain. 
Sometimes it was a wandering wind, 
Sometimes the fragrance of the pine, 
Sometimes the thought how others sinned, 
That turned her sweet blood int» wine.” 


Indeed, only a poet of no mean order 
could have so felt and dramatised the 
‘tragedy of the cloister,” and the faith in 
Our Lady, both together, as in this ‘“‘ Ballad 
of a Nun,” based upon a legend seven 
hundred years old, Mr. Davidson has done. 
And though in this volume, small as it is, 
there are two or three poems markedly 
beneath the rest, yet even the less excellent 
have distinction. Mr. Davidson’s feeling 
for nature is strongly individual: each 
little lyric has its felicity of phrase and 
sentiment, no echo of Tennyson or of 
Arnold, but fresh from the imagination, 
deeply impressed, of one with eyes to see 
for himself, with ears to hear. And the 
prevailing ‘‘ philosophy” is his own, with 
all its questionings, solutions, guesses, 
dreams, all valorous and fine, though not 
acceptable to all. In short, Mr. Davidson 
has given his critics that most welcome of 
gifts, a book which gives them occasion to 
experience ‘‘the noble pleasure of prais- 
ing”; for, once more to quote Mr. Swin- 
burne, it isa book rich beyond a doubt in 
‘‘the imperishable excellence of sincerity 
and strength”: rich also in graces, that do 
not always accompany and adorn those 
excellent virtues, 

LIonEL Jonson, 





TWO BOOKS ON PERSIA, 


Safah Nameh: Persian Pictures. 
of Travel. (Bentley. ) 


Behind an Eastern Veil. 
(Black woods. ) 


Tue former of these two volumes is not a 
“book of travel” in the ordinary sense. 
There is no very obvious personality or 
progress of the writer. The reader may be 
in doubt as to the sex of the author, and 
may only incline from internal evidence to 
our opinion that the hand isfeminine. The 
pictures are true, bright, and sometimes 
humorous. They are rather sketches, and 
are never finished with any minute detail. 
They will amuse rather than instruct in the 
varieties of Persian life and manners. 
Books of travel are too generally ponderous, 
and too rarely in a single volume. This 
work is literally and physically light. An 
excellent book for beguiling an hour or two 
upon the Indian Ocean; a charming com- 
panion in acalm. Every writer on Persia 
has some word of praise for the practical 
usefulness of the American missionaries. 
Here we find them in a time of cholera 
trying 

“to put a stop to a fertile cause of fresh in- 
fection by persuading the people to burn the 
clothes of the dead instead of selling them for 
a few pence to the first comer. . . . The 
system of burial among the Persians is beyond 
expression evil. They think nothing of washing 
the bodies of the dead in a stream which sub- 
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sequently runs through the length of the 
village; and in their selection of the graveyard 
they will not hesitate to choose the ground 
lying immediately above a kanat which is 
carrying water to many gardens and drinking 
fountains.” 


The writer of the “ picture,” entitled 
‘'Three Noble Ladies,” clearly is a woman, 
because no Englishman would be received 
by a princess in Teheran; and the other 
‘pictures’ are presumably by the same 
writer. The following is very true of the 
‘icy’? welcome so common in Persia: 

‘** We were taken into a large tent where the 
Princess was sitting on a rolled-up bed for 
sofa. We greeted her with chattering teeth. 
We remembered the steaming cups of tea of 
our former visit, and prayed that they might 
speedily make their appearance; but, alas! 
lemon ices alone were offered to us. The 
Persian’s one idea of hospitality is to give you 
lemon ices—lemon ices in hailstorms, lemon 
ices when you are drenched with rain, lemon 
ices when a biting wind is blowing through 
the tent door—it was more than the best regu- 
lated constitution could stand. We politely 
refused them.” 

The writing of these “ pictures” is very 
pleasant. We remember no book on 
Persia which is, in regard to style, such 
easy and pleasant reading. Much observa- 
tion leads us to believe that it is most 
frequently a feminine rather than a mascu- 
line fault to use “ whose” in connexion 
with nouns neither masculine nor feminine. 


On the same page we find “ from whose | 


a, referring to a palace, and ‘‘ on whose 
lock,” with regard to adoor. It is not the 
more agreeable because it is a very common 
disfigurement in the work of writers even 
of much distinction. We must add that 
this is the only book we have ever mot with 
which refers to ‘“ Providence” as “she.” 
This novelty is given repeatedly in a picture, 
entitled ‘ Requiescat in Pace”; and if this 
were not suflicient proof of originality on 
the part of the writer, we might throw in 
her description of the smoke of a narghileh 
—“‘a strong taste of charcoal flavoured 
with painted wood,” 


The sub-title of our second book is ‘a 
plain tale of events occurring ia the 
experience of a lady who had a unique 
opportunity of observing the inner life 
of ladies of the upper class in Persia”; 
and it purports to record the experi- 
ence of a young English girl who joined 
her father in Shiraz, he having married 
& princess, granddaughter of Futteh Ali 
Shah. We need not accept all the incidents 
in this volume as actual facts within the 
knowledge of Mr. Wills or of the lady 
whose experience he records. Tho book is 
highly interesting, full of graphic pictures 
of Persian life, with a very skilful addition 
of personal interest. ‘The work is indeed a 
one-volume novel of a most romantic sort, 
with the additional attraction of accessories 
of time and place true to the actual circum- 
stances of life in and about Shiraz and 
Teheran. Mr. Wills is a well-known and 
accomplished writer concerning the country 
in which he has lived and seen so much, 
and he has produced a most entertaining 
book. The lady is ‘“‘behind the Eastern 
Veil,” and Mr. Wills is behind the lady, so 
that we cannot tell precisely how much 





there is of the lady and how much of 
Mr. Wills in these pages. But the ex- 
periences are not those which could happen 
to any Christian Englishman in Persia, and 
they are very well told. We must leave to 
the intelligent reader the not very difficult 
task of distinguishing the real from the 
romantic and fanciful in this volume, from 
which anyone unacquainted with Eastern 
life may learn much, and in which no one 
can fail to be interested and amused. 
Artiour ARNOLD. 








In the Dozy Hours, and Other Papers. 

Agnes Repplier. (Gay & Bird.) 
Turis is a very readable little volume of 
essays by an American lady whose previous 
efforts in the same direction have met with 
a favourable reception. The book is not 
merely interesting and amusing, but con- 
tains many shrewd and sensible remarks on 
certain features of modern society. 

Miss Repplier is not inclined to claim a 
monopoly of all the talents and virtues for 
her own sex. In a paper, entitled “A 
Curious Contention,” she bestows a little 
genial satire on some of the extravagances 
of the advanced upholders of female rights. 
She remarks of the sect with great truth : 
‘‘Since the beginning of the world men have 
fought and wrangled with one another; and 
now women seem to find their keenest pleasure 
and exhilaration in fighting and wrangling 
with men. In literature, in journalism, in lec- 
tures, in discussions of every kind, they are 
lifting up their voices with an angry cry which 
sounds a little like Mdme. de Sévigné’s 
| ‘respectful protestation against Providence.’ 
They are tired apparently of being women, 
and are disposed to lay all the blame of their 
| limitations upon men.” 


| Miss Repplier asks where the proofs are to 
| be found of woman’s immense superiority 
to man, and does not regard as satisfactory 
the answer of the new school “ that never 
in the past, or, at least, never since those 
pleasant primitive days of which unhappily 
no distinct record has been preserved, have 
women been permitted free scope for their 
abilities.” She does not believe that we are 
on the eve of a complete change in the 
relations of the sexes; so that it may be 
said with a recent female lecturer, ‘‘ The 
woman of the past is dead.” To this and 
similar assertions it is well replied that 
‘‘Humanity is a large factor, and must be 
taken into serious account before we assure 
ourselves too confidently that the old order is 
passing away. For good or for evil women 
have lived their lives with s»me approach to 
entirety during the slow progress of the ages. 
.. . Even if a radical change is immivent, 
there is no reason to be so fiercely contentious 
about it. Let us remember Dr. Watts, and be 
pacified. Our little hands were never made to 
tear each other’s eyes. It is possible surely to 
plead for female suffrage without saying spiteful 
and sarcastic things about men, especially as it 
is not their opposition but the listless indiffer- 
ence of our own sex which stends between the 
eager advocate and her vote.” 

Ina very sensible essay, headed ‘‘In Behalf 
of Parents,’ the author deals in a similar 
manner with the preposterous theories of 
juvenile management, which are perhaps 
moro rife on her side of the Atlantic than 
on ours, though they are by no means un- 
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known here at the present time. “It is a 
thankless task,” she says, ‘‘to be a parent 
in these exacting days” ; and certainly it 
would appear to be so in a country where 
such doctrines are current as are cited from 
‘« these little manuals of advice which prove 
to us now so conclusively that even a young 
child is deeply wronged by subjection.” 
The old-fashioned view of parental rights 
may have been in many respects harsh and 
severe, but still it never led to such per- 
nicious absurdities being gravely promul- 
gated as those of which Miss Repplier gives 
a few specimens. 

In an otherwise very interesting and sug- 
gestive essay on “Sympathy,” Miss Rep- 
plier appears a little too much inclined to 
contend that greatness of any kind ought 
to win admiration, even when accompanied 
by moral obliquity. It is true that she dis- 
claims any idea of being supposed to main- 
tain that “ genius repeals the decalogue” ; 
but still she seems, in one or two instances, 
to be too indulgent towards brilliant wicked- 
ness. She agrees with Carlyle ‘ that 
eminence of any kind is a most wholesome 
thing to contemplate and revere,” a doctrine 
which, thus broadly stated, would lead us 
tc reverence in a certain measure any great 
criminal who was ingenious and successful 
in forming and executing his plans, as cer- 
tainly many have been. It actually causes 
the author to feel some sympathy with one 
who can only be pronounced to be a criminal 
on a great scale. She expresses an admira- 
tion for Napoleon, and confesses that she 
dislikes to be reminded of the personal 
meanness which he displayed in many cases. 

Among the lighter essays in this volume, 
one of the most entertaining is “ At the 
Novelists’ Table,” a lively sketch of the 
descriptions of eating and drinking to be 
found in the leading writers of fiction, and 
a comparison of tho fare they severally 
provide for their characters. The first place 
among these accounts is with good reason 
given to the inn breakfast in Quentin Dur- 
ward, We may pardon the author for never 
being able since reading it to cherish for 
Louis XI. the aversion which is his due. 

Miss Repplier is one of those who can 
do justice to the good qualities of a much- 
maligned and often cruelly persecuted 
animal. She has “a discriminating en- 
thusiasm for cats,” and has given a delight- 
ful biography of a kitten in the early pages 
of her book. The demeanour of tho little 
creature seems to have led to his being 
baptized with the name of one of the worst 
characters in history, which was rather 
hard on the poor thing. 

‘* Affable, debonair, and democratic to the core, 
the caresses and commendations of a chance 
visitor or of a housemaid were as valuable to 
him as were my own. I never looked at him 
‘ showing off,’ as children said, jumping from 
chair to chair, balancing himself on the bed- 
post, or scrambling rapturously up the for- 
bidden curtains, without thinking of the young 
emperor who contended in the amphitheatre 
for the worthless plaudits of the crowd. He 
was impulsive and affectionate—so I believe 
was the emperor for a time—and as masterful 
as if born to the purple. His mother struggled 
hard to maintain her rightful authority, but in 
vain. He woke her from her sweetest naps; 
he darted at her tail, and leaped down on her 
from sofas and tables with the grace of 4 
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diminutive panther. Every time she attempted 
to punish him fer these misdemeanours he 
cried piteously for help, and was promptly and 
unwisely rescued by some kind-hearted member 
of the family.” 


If the kitten was Nero, the parent cat must 
of course be the wicked mother of the 
wicked emperor. She also is graphically 
sketched. 


“Agrippina had always been a cat of 
manifest reserves. She was only six weeks 
old when she came to me, and had 
already acquired that gravity of demeanour, 
that air of gentle disdain, that dignified and 
somewhat supercilious composure which won 
the aged eieiuiien of those whom she 
permitted to enjoy her acquaintance. Even in 
moments of self-forgetfulness and mirth her 
recreations resembled those of the little Spanish 
Infanta, who, not being permitted to play with 
her inferiors, and having no equals, diverted 
herself as best she could with sedate and 
solitary sport. Always chary of her favours, 
Agrippina cired little for the admiration of 
her chosen circle, and, with a single exception, 
made no friends beyond it.” 


The mutual attachment of the two cats was 
charming to witness. All readers who have 
any sympathy will regret to learn that the 
history had a tragic close, which the feelings 
of the author will not allow her to do more 
than allude to: 

‘‘Tt is a rude world, even for little cats; and 
evil chances lie in wait for the petted creatures 
we strive to shield from harm. Remembering 
tke pangs of separation, the possibilities of 
unkindness or neglect, the troubles that hide 
in a‘nbush, I am sometimes glad that the same 
cruel ard selfish blow struck both mother and 
son, and that they lie together safe from hurt 
or hazard, sleeping tranquilly, and a'ways 
under the shadow of the friendly pines.” 


R. Seymour Lona. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Poste Restante. By C. Y. Hargreaves. In 
3 vols. (A. & C. Black.) 

Run to Ground. A Sporting Novel. By 
Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. In 3 vols. 
(Hutchinson. ) 

Dick Wylder. A Romantic Story. By 
Richard Penderel. In 2 vols. (Reming- 
ton.) 


Kerrigan's Quality. By Jane Barlow. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Without Respect of Persons. By Colin 


Middleton. 

A Daughter of this World. 
Battershall. (Heinemann. ) 

A Fair Norwegian. By Andrew Stewart. 
(Oliphant, Auderson & Ferrier.) 

Wrecked at the Outset. By Theo Gift. 
(Jarrold. ) 

The Story of Sonny Sahib. By Mrs. Everard 
Cotes (Sara Jeanette Duncan). (Mac- 
millans. ) 

A Toy Tragedy. By Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture. (Cassells.) 

To writers of a certain kind of fiction any 

person whose heart is in the right place 

will be disposed to allow a certain number 


(Lawrence & Bullen.) 
By Fletcher 





reading public. That there should be in 
Venice at one time two Englishmen both 
bearing the name of G. Connisterre, both 
having their letters addressed to the Post 
Office, and each—though they are entirely 
unrelated—bearing a strong resemblance to 
the other would-be curious, but perhaps not 
quite incredible. When, however, we learn 
that each G. Connisterre has had for his 
friend a certain R. Deane, from whom he 
has been alienated, and that one of the 
Connisterres opens a letter addressed to 
the other, believing it to be intended for 
himself and to have been written by Deane 
No. 1, when as a matter of fact it has been 
addressed by Deane No. 2 to his own 
particular friend, then we rebel and rise in 
defiance of Mr. Hargreaves and his coinci- 
dences. He, however, who is not daunted, 
may learn how one G. Connisterre became 
saddled with the wife of the other, and how 
from this remarkably prepared complication 
arose other complications involving a good 
deal of general discomfort. Of course, the 
story is in itself wildly absurd, but one is 
bound to admit that it is told in a way that 
is by no means unreadable. More than 
this can hardly be said even by the most 
amiable critic. 


Mrs. Robert Jocelyn describes Run to 
Ground as ‘‘a sporting novel”; but all her 
books are sporting novels, and—unless the 
reviewer's memory fails him—there is rather 
less about horses, hounds, and the like in 
the new book than is to be found in 
several of its predecessors. The story has 
apparently been written, not for the sake of 
its hunting, but for the sake of its melo- 
drama, and the narrative climax has evi- 
dently been suggested by the last act of 
“The Bells.” Lord George Goring has 
been accused and convicted on apparently 
unimpeachable evidence of cheating at cards, 
and has not long survived his disgrace. He 
has been loved by the Princess Dagmar 
Saravaski, who comes to England under an 
assumed name and settles in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lord George’s principal accuser, 
with the object of exposing the plot which 
has sent him to a dishonoured grave. By 
the exercise of her mesmeric powers this 
object is accomplished, and the wicked 
Captain Jack Alexander (it is a novelty, by 
the way, to have a villain named Jack) is 
run to ground with due effectiveness. As 
usual, Mrs. Jocelyn’s style is sprightly, but 
careless. Her nominatives and accusatives 
are sometimes shaky, and a remarkable 
combination of metaphors is enshrined in a 
sentence about ‘‘other pegs upon which 
she could hang a weak point.” 


The trail of the serpent—that is, of the 
amateur—is clearly to be seen on every 
page of Dick Wylder. It is a novel in 
which a susceptible young man is described 
as ‘‘capable of becoming a true votary of 
the son of Venus”; Pope is referred to as 
‘‘ England’s verseful pontiff”; and when 
Mr. Penderil wants to tell us that a lady 
dyed her hair, we read that it ‘“‘ glowed 
with all the tints of auricomous fluid.” As 
for the story, it is one of those affairs which 
have a vendetta (of Channel Island origin) 


of coincidences ; but really Mr. Hargreaves / and abductions and mysterious disappear- 


imposes on the good nature of the novel-| ances, and a costermonger who blossoms 





into a baronet, and so on. Dick Wylder is 
a very silly book, but it has one quantita- 
tive merit—there might have been three 
volumes, and there are only two. 


There is no doubt about the fact—at 
least, such is the feeling of one reader who 
would snatch at a doubt if he could see the 
mere hem of it—that Kerrigan’s Quality is 
disappointing. What Miss Barlow can do 
upon a small canvas, in line, in chiaroscuro, 
and in expression, is known to everyone 
who is likely to read this column; but in 
forsaking the sketch for the more elaborate 
consecutive story she dissipates her powers. 
She can see, and she can most perfectly and 
delightfully render her vision; but, on the 
evidence provided by Aerrigan’s Quality, it 
is difficult to believe that the construction 
of a vital narrative organism is among the 
number of her fine capabilities. If we 
could consider the book simply as a series 
of little vignettes of Irish life we might be 
satisfied, but the author's obvious narrative 
intention forbids such consideration. Some of 
the parts are perfect: nothing, for example, 
could be better in its way than the refusal of 
the Irish postman to deliver a black-edged 
letter to the young lady who has charmed 
him. 

‘«* Mails or no mails,’ he said, ‘I’ve no call to 
be annoyin’ her wid misfortins and deaths, and 
divil a bit of me will for man or stick. Long 
sorry I’d be to have the bringin’ her of any 
such hijis- looking thing’—he glared vin- 
dictively at the letter which Kerrigan had 
flung down on the table before him—‘ begorra 
I would so. Take it or lave it, accordin’ as you 
may considher, but you needn’t go fer to say 
it’s any doin’ of mine.’” 

Unfortunately, one has to regard the whole ; 
and the whole misses the mark, 


Mr. Colin Middleton’s Without Respect of 
Persons can hardly be said to miss the mark, 
because there is no mark at which it per- 
ceptibly aims. What story there is is so 
slight and formless that it is difficult to see 
why it has been written, unless its object 
be a defence of the beneficent homicide 
which, under the name of euthanasia, found 
various enthusiastic advocates a few years 
ago. Nothing in the book is of any account 
save its climax, which is the self-sought death 
of a hopelessly invalided wife at the hands 
of her devoted husband, who immediately 
afterwards commits suicide. It is a grue- 
some conception, and in some hands might 
be made disquietingly powerful; bat Mr. 
Middleton’s treatment leaves the reader’s 
nerves perfectly steady. 


A Daughter of this World is a bewildering 
mixture of mysticism and melodrama. It 
is plainly of American birth, and is much 
the kind of thing that Edgar Poe might 
have written if, after losing his constructive 
power and his fine lucidity of narration, he 
had joined the Boston transcendentalists, 
attended the conversation parties of Margaret 
Fuller, and taken to writing fiction for the 
Dial. Mr. Battershall appears to be an 
able and a cultivated man, but in directing 
his artistic steps to some goal or other he 
has missed his way. Perhaps a second 
reading might do something to elucidate 
the substance and aim of the book—but life 
is short, 
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Though A Jair Norwegian is at times 
stilted in style, and though its substance 
is occasionally improbable and frequently 
sentimental, it is a pleasant, readable story. 
Readers must be getting rather tired of the 
able young man who is inveigled into marry- 
ing a drunken woman, and who, in the 
character of a bachelor, subsequently meets 
with his affinity ; but by this time they ought 
to know that the older a narrative scheme is 
the more it is beloved by the ordinary 
British novelist. Still, though this and 
other materials are rather conventional, the 
author makes tolerably good use of them; 
and in the good old maid, who gives 
Bohemian receptions to her young journal- 
istic and literary friends, we have a very 
pleasant creation. The name on the title- 
page suggests doubts. It may be admitted 
that ‘‘ Andrew Stewart” does not look like 
a pseudonym, but one has a suspicion that 
‘‘ Anne” or “ Amelia” would come nearer 
the truth than “ Andrew.” 


The stories, the nature of which is 
accurately indicated by the general title 
Wrecked at the Outset, can hardly be ex- 
pected to provide very cheerful reading; 
and people with a taste for literary dis- 
malness will find ample gratification in 
Miss Theo Gift’s gloomy pages. One 
of her three lives is wrecked by the 
want of thought which we have good 
authority for saying works as much ill as 
want of heart; but in the other two stories 
the feminine vessel is wrecked through the 
deliberate vice or callous selfishness of the 
monster man. This theme is surely becom- 
ing a little threadbare. If masculine villany 
is really as obvious as it seems to be, why 
do not our lady novelists take it for granted 
and abandon the very unprofitable task of 
thrashing the dead horse ? 


And oh, what a relief to turn from this 
dismalness to Mrs. Everard Ootes’s charm- 
ing, winsome, and every way delightful 
Story of Sonny Sahib! True, it begins 
sombrely in the darkest days of the great 
Mutiny, but after the first sad chapter 
there is nothing but brightness and grace 
and beauty. It is very slight, filling little 
more than a hundred small pages, and per- 
haps the restoration of the brave little Sonny 
Sahib to the father who had believed him- 
self childless as well as widowed reads more 
like a fairy-tale than like a transcript from 
the life of every day ; but, then, in the India 
of a generation ago fairy-tales sometimes 
came true, and whether true or not they are 
very welcome after even a short course of 
contemporary realism. Zhe Story of Sonny 
Sahib can be read easily between, say, 
London and Brighton in the fastest train, 
and it will make that or any other hour 
brief with pleasantness. 


The best things in the bundle are certainly 
the unpretending little paper-covered books 
which come last to hand. Sonny Sahib is 
one of them; 4A Zoy Tragedy is the other ; 
and both have the charm which belongs to 
any capable, sympathetic, and artistic treat- 
ment of child-life. There are four children 
in Mrs. de la Pasture’s pretty little story, 
each portrait being most skilfully and 
delicately individualised, and every one of 
them a little masterpiece. It is difficult to 





represent a child consistently carrying out 
a great scheme of self-sacrifice without 
making him or her just a little bit of a prig, 
but the sweet Joan in her great renuncia- 
tion is as simple and as free from self- 
consciousness as ever. A Toy Tragedy is, 
indeed, admirable throughout, and despite 
its title it adds to positive merits the nega- 
tive virtue of not being harrowing. 
James Asucrorr Nose. 








SCOTCH BOOKS. 


Furth in Field. By J. Logie Robertson. 
(Fisher Unwin.) Mr. Robertson, who need 
hardly disguise himself any longer as ‘‘ Hugh 
Haliburton,” is an open-eyed traveller along 
roads that are tolerably familiar, but 
whose beauties and other special features are 
often missed by the incurious, and is uncom- 
promisingly—one is inclined to say sometimes, 
even drearily—realistic. Take, for example, his 
papers, in the first part of this book, on such 
essentially commonplace subjects as ‘ Hog- 
manay,” ‘‘ Hansel Monday,” ‘St. Valentine’s 
Day”’: in them, beyond all question, ‘‘ wonders 
from the familiar start.” ‘Take again ‘‘ Gay 
Kinross” as an example of the manner in which 
he can kill romance. Mr. Robertson is equally 
successful as an explorer of the bypaths of 
history, sociology, and literature. Most Scots- 
men have an idea of poachers and poaching ; but 
how many, I wonder, can tell offhand what 
the North Sea Scheme was, or what is meant 
by a ‘“‘lotman”? Mr. Robertson is also a 
very competent critic, even though he is not 
disposed to drive very hard the Arnoldian doc- 
trine, that literature means the application of 
ideas to life. The fourth and fifth parts of his 
volume are devoted to Thomson (of the 
‘* Seasons”) and Burns respectively. The 
latter, in particular, is admirable, Mr. 
Robertson shows more fully than any 
other critic has done before him—with the 
possible exception of the late Prof. Minto— 
how much Burns was indebted to, or in- 
fluenced by, his predecessors. Altogether this 
is @ very great advance upon anything its 
author has previously done in prose. Indeed, 
I should say, with the possible exception of 
Mr. Henderson’s volume on Old Scotland, this 
is the best book dealing with the realities of 
Scotch life of the recent past that has been pub- 
lished for at least a decade. 


Mr. W. D. Latto has, in Tammas Bodkin 
(Hodder & Stoughton), given the Southron a 
tough nut to crack. The dialect is terrible; 
the Scotch renderings of English words are 
more terrible still. It may be complained, too, 
that, in these days, when the reading public 
can only, to all appearance, digest tit-bits in the 
shape of fiction no less than of character, Mr. 
Latto has given in his closely packed volume 
quite an intellectual surfeit. But Mr. Latto 
is a genuine humorist, and is thoroughly 
familiar with Scotch character to be found on 
the East Coast, say between the East Neuk of 
Fife and Aberdeen. He has, therefore, taken 
his own way—and his own time—to describe 
characters and relate experiences which have 
come within his own knowledge. His Tammas 
Bodkin—who, by the way, was well known in 
Scotland long before the appearance of Mr. 
Barrie, whom somecritics have accused Mr. Latto 
of imitating—is not an inspired tailor like Alton 
Locke. But he is obviously very human in his 
pride of ancestry, his self-consciousness, his 
love-affairs, and in the vicissitudes of his 
ordinary life; and when he pays a visit to 
London he conducts himself—well, precisely 
as Dickens would have made him conduct 
himself had he got hold of him. Tammas 
Bodkin is, as I have said, a hard nut to crack:; 





but when the kernel is reached, it will be found 
infinitely richer than that of most of the so- 
called Scotch humorists of the time. 


*Tween Gloamin’ and the Mirk. By Sir Hugh 
Gilzeau Reid. (Alex. Gardner.) Sir Hugh Reid 
explains in connexion with this volume, and the 
somewhat belated look it bears, that most of its 
contents were written a quarter of a century 
ago, and that several of his sketches have 
already done duty as magazine articles, and 
otherwise. It must be allowed that this 
volume has a hotch-potch or haggis look— 
with its stories that recall Christopher North, 
and its sketches, like ‘‘ Faithful Oscar,’’ which 
recall John Brown, its descriptions of the way 
in which life is spent by typical students at a 
northern university, and its allusions to the 
drinking and other customs of Scotland. This 
is, indeed, a book to be read lightly and in no 
specially critical spirit; for while Sir Hugh 
Reid writes sympathetically of times and folk 
he is familiar with, he does not pretend to be 
astylist. On the whole, ‘Old Oscar, the Faith- 
ful Dog,” which has already been published 
and has been well received, is, from the purely 
literary point of view, the best bit of writing 
in the book. Other sketches, however, such 
as “‘ Fisher Folk’ and ‘‘ Unaccredited Heroes” 
—in which latter, by the way, justice is done 
to the too soon forgotten Bethunes—are intrin- 
sically quite as good; and there is the ring of 
truth, as well as of homely Scotch romance, 
about such stories as ‘‘ From Plough to Pulpit” 
and ‘‘A Romance of the Manse.” There are 
many provoking things in ’7'ween Gloamin’ and 
the Mirk—not a few things that almost tempt 
the ordinary reader to be hypercritical. But 
the earnestness and heartiness of the whole are 
contagious. 


Our Town, and Some of its People, by John 
Menzies (Fisher Unwin), is another of the 
almost too numerous books produced by 
the present craze of Scotchmen generally, 
and of the men of Fife more _par- 
ticularly, to look at themselves in the glass 
of literature. It is not without either its 
humour or its sentiment: on the contrary, the 
chapter bearing the title ‘‘ The Tamsons and 
Widow Kay” is full of that peculiarly Scotch 
pathos which is always associated with the 
backsliding of a promising son. But this 
collection of stories and sketches is not marked 
by that idealising touch which has given a 
special character to the books of Mr. Barrie, 
and has rendered pathos and poetry convertible 
terms. Mr. John Menzies is a kindly 
photographer, who likes the subjects of his art 
to be token at their very best. They have 
their faults, of course, the good folk of ‘‘our 
town.” Some of them have short tempers, 
and others drink more than is good for 
them. In particular, Mr. Menzies tells the 
pathetic story of a poor man who when in 
drink almost kills his ailing child—a story 
which is probably based on fact. He is 
more partial, however, to the amiable foibles 
of the characters in little towns. A typical 
chapter is ‘‘ The Bell and the Band.” In it is 
narrated the sad fate of the band of “our 
town,” which goes to Glasgow to compete for 
prizes to be given to bands. Its admirers 
believe it will win the first; as a matter of 
fact, it has to be content with the eighth. The 
comic misery of the return of the band is 
delightfully set forth. Altogether, Our Town 
is one of those books which collectors of Scotch 
sketches—especially of sketches of a Scotland 
that is rapidly disappearing—should not omit 
to possess. 


Or the numerous Scotch books that take Fife 
for their scenes, The Provost of Glendookie, by 
Andrew Smith Robertson (Oliphant, Anderson, 
& Ferrier), is certainly one of the simplest. 
You get to the heart of it in the introduction, 
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which is rather ambitiously termed ‘‘ proem,”’ 
and in which there figures Saunders, a weaver, 
who is ‘‘coortin’” one Kirsten with a ven- 
geance. Misfortunes come upon Saunders; and 
Kirsten, with his approval, marries Henry 
Scott. In the body of the story Saunders 
figures as the Provost of Glendookie, a good 
man in his way, no doubt, but rather prone 
to preachings. Some of the minor char- 
acters in the book are carefully sketched; 
and the home-coming of Bauldie, the son of 
Henry and Kirsten Scott, after the death of his 
parents, recalls the return of the son from 
London in A Window in Thrums, but is never- 
theless different in tone. 


“‘Puddin’,” by W. Grant Stevenson (Oli- 
phant, Anderson, & Ferrier), is perhaps the 
most delicate and delightful story of ‘‘ humble” 
Edinburgh life that has been published since 
the death of John Brown. In a sense there 
“is nothing in” this biography of an Edin- 
burgh waif, who sits for a popular artist, and 
whose most notable physical characteristics 
secure for him the nickname of ‘‘ Puddin’.” 
But it is told with such perfect simplicity as to 
disarm criticism, or rather to make criticism 
take the form of following the fortunes of Joe 
Keddie till he gets a business for himself and a 
wife, and even brings back to his mother his 
father—once wu drunkard, but now, thanks to 
an accident, a reformed character. This 
little book, which is not written with a pur- 
pose, deserves the very highest praise. 

The Auld Kirk Minister, by David Cuthbert- 
son (Paisley: J. & R. Parlane), contains 
some plain but readable sketches—graphic, 

athetic, and humorous—of clericalised rural 
ife. Norman Fraser is a good portrait of 
a hard-working, earnest minister, who is not 
without a healthy element of ‘‘ unregenerate”’ 
temper in him, while his son’s love-affairs are 
admirable illustrations of the sort of difficulties 
an ambitious Scotch lad of education may 
stumble into. ‘‘ The Only Son of his Mother ” 
is full of quiet pathos. The Auld Kirk 
Minister will probably not attract quite the 
amount of attention it deserves, owing to the 
market being overstocked with Scotch stories 
at present. 

Samuel Rutherford and Some of his Corre- 
spondents. By Alexander Whyte, D.D. (Oli- 
phant, Anderson, &* we The purely 
devotional side of Scotch religious life is, per- 
haps, best represented by Samuel Rutherford, 
in some respects the first, though not intel- 
lectually the greatest, of the Covenanters. 
‘“‘ As we say Bunyan and Bedford, Baxter and 
Kidderminster, Newton and Olney, Edwards 
and Northampton, Boston and Ettrick, Mc 
Cheyne and St. Peter’s, so we say Rutherford 
and Anwoth.” It is in this spirit that Dr. 
Alexander Whyte writes of the “ saint,” 
whom he adores almost as much as he 
adores Bunyan. As the title of h's book 
indicates, he deals with Rutherford chiefly 
in his character of religious letter-writer ; 
and his chapters have such headings as 
““Marion McNaught,” ‘Lady Kenmure,” 
“Lady Cardoness,” ‘‘ Jean Broon,” and ‘‘ James 
Bantie, Student of Divinity.” The volume 
consists of lectures, and there is a little of the 
lecturing tone in it. Readers who are not 
familiar with the characteristics of Scotch 
spirituality may find that it savours here and 
there of unction. But it is a careful and, in 
its way, thorough performance, and ought to 
be popular in those circles in which the only 
life worth living is a life of piety, if not of 
pietism. 

Lewis Morrison Grant: his Life, Letters, and 
Last Poems, edited by Jessie Annie Anderson 
(Alexander Gardner), is the pathetic story 


of a Banffshire lad of some poetical perform- | 


ance and of more promise, who died of lung 


disease while still a student at Aberdeen. 
Lewis Grant’s life seems to have been little 
else than a struggle, and a not very protracted 
struggle, against misery and disease. His 
parents were poor, the cottage he chiefly lived 
in was unsanitary, his health was always 
doubtful, and his ambition was great. Under 
these circumstances what could there be 
for him but tragedy? The story in 
which the evolution of that tragedy is 
witnessed is rather long drawn out. Some of 
the details—the petty and pitiful details—of 
the poor lad’s efforts to get his volume of 
_— published by subscription might have 

een omitted ; and although his letters, like the 
letters of every self-conscious lad, are invariably 
interesting, there is exhibited in them. a 
tendency to repetition of thought or of emo- 
tion. Lewis Grant burned out before he had 
time to do more than indicate the character 
of his powers; and although regrets ure par- 
ticularly vain in respect of precocious poets, 
it is hardly possible not say, without a sigh, 
that it would have been better had circumstances 
allowed this Banffshire Chatterton to mature 
his powers before exercising them. Sometimes 
he recalls Shelley, at other times he recalls 
Keats ; but mostly he is himself, an intensely 
reflective, religious lad, who m‘ght have pro- 
jected himself with almost equal success into 
poetry or preaching. The author of his 
biography means well, and, on the whole, gives 
a very interesting account of her hero. 
There are some misprints, however, which she 
ought to have corrected when she was revising 
the proof-sheets. ‘‘Grothi seanton,” as a 
reproduction of a most familiar Greek saying, 
is inexcusable. 


Mr. Alexander Gardner has just published 
the best work of two minor Scotch poets who 
are decidedly above the average—The Songs of 
Thule, by Li. J. Nicholson, and Poems, Songs, 
and Sonnets, by Robert Reid, otherwise known 
as Rob Danlock. Mr. Nicholson’s verse, which 
invariably flows smoothly, is specially notable, 
because it brings readers into touch with the 
Shetlanders, with their Viking blood, and their 
sympathy with the melancholy and yet inspir- 
ing ocean. He gives a most vigorous battle- 
song, while in a different vein are ‘‘ Barbara 
Pitcairn,” ‘‘The Hylta Dance,” and the 
ballad of ‘‘ Laurence Moat.’”’ Mr. Nicholson 
has, further, considerable lyrical power, as in 
the piece which flows thus: 


‘+ It was the time of roses, 
We met, my love and I; 
And Beauty’s hand had crowned the land, 
And music filled the sky.’’ 


He is, however, strongest in ‘‘ local” verse, 
even although it be occasionally Hans Breit- 
mannish, as in such a stanza as 


** Dat midnight sky—dat waveless voe 
Da heaven abune, da heaven below, 
An’ noo—’oh—luck an angel hymn 
Da laverock, in da simmer dim.”’ 


Mr. Robert Reid hails from the south of Scot- 
land, from the lead-mining village of Wanlock- 
head, distant only a mile from the hamlet 
of Geadhills, in which Allan Ramsay was 
born. Like Mr. Nicolson’s verse, Mr. Reid’s is 
steeped in love and locality. How they go 
together may be judged from such a poem as 
‘*May Morel,” and such lines as 


** We kent that the warld wad trintle and turn 
Wi mickle o’ pleasure and mair o’ wae, 
Sae doon by the banks o’ the wimplin’ burn 
We strayed i’ the dawin’ o’ love’s sweet morn, 
And we nippet the blossom and jinkt the thorn 
As the lang saft simmer raw’d away.” 


Mr. Reid, like most Scotchmen—even most 
Scotch poets—is seen at his best when he deals 
\ with the shrewd rather than the sentimental 











side of his countrymen, as when he describes 
such a man as Crichton of Sanquhar, 
‘* Fa gleg i’ the uptak tae be, 

And a cout’s best price at a glisk could seo.” 
But both these poets are full of that kindliness 
which is quite as Scotch as is shrewdness, and 
their verses deserve the study of all who wish 
to make themselves acquainted with rural 
Scotland of the present day. 

WILLIAM WALLACE. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue sixth and final volume of Prof. Skeat’s 
‘* Library Edition’ of Chaucer will be published 
in January. Meanwhile, in compliance with a 
wish which has been very generally expressed, 
a Supplementary Volume is in course of 
preparation by Prof. Skeat, to be issued during 
the present year, containing the Testament of 
Love (in prose), and the chief poems which 
have at various times been attributed to 
Chaucer and published with his genuine works 
in old editions. The volume will be complete 
in itself, with an introduction, notes, and 
glossary ; and will be uniform with the 
‘Library Edition” of Chaucer’s Complete 
Works. 

WE understand that the History of Punch, 
on which Mr. M. H. Spielmann has_ been 
engaged for several years past, will be issued 
shortly by Messrs. Cassell & Co. The length 
of time consumed in the preparation of this 
work has been caused by the enormous amount 
of material and evidence which Mr. Spielmann 
has had to examine and sift in his desire to 
make the book worthy of its subject. He has 
had access to official documents and other 
exclusive sources of information which will 
render the work of permanent interest. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN & Co. hope to publish 
in the course of the present month the late 
Walter Pater’s Greek Studies, consisting of 
papers on mythology and poetry, sculpture and 
architecture, which have already appeared in 
the magazines, prepared for the press by Mr. 
C. L. Shadwell; and also Prof. Butcher’s study 
of Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Kine Art, 
which has been expanded out of certain chapters 
in the first edition of Some Aspects of the Greek 
Genius, and will now include a critical text and 
translation of the ‘‘ Poetics.” 

Mr. F. C. Conybeare’s critical edition of 

Philo About the Contemplative Life will be 
published very shortly by the Clarendon Press. 
Mr. Conybeare strongly upholds the genuine- 
ness of the treatise, which is of paramount 
importance for the history of primitive Christi- 
anity. It is the first work bearing on Philo 
which the University Press has issued during 
the present century; and this, to quote the 
editor’s words, 
‘although this most spiritual of authors is by tho 
admission, tacit or express, of a long line of 
Catholic teachers, from Eusebius and Ambrose in 
the fourth century down to Bull and Dollinger in 
modern times, the father not only of Ohristian 
exegeris, but also, toa great extent, of Ohristian 
dogmatics.”’ 

Tuz new popular illustrated Life of Mr. 
Gladstone, which Messrs. Cassell & Co. have 
had in preparation for some months past, will 
be ready for publication in a few days. 


Pror. W. J. Asntey, of Harvard, has 
undertaken the editing of a series of little 
volumes, entitled ‘‘ Economic Classics,” which 
will be published in America by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. The series will consist of 
three classes: (1) selected chapters from the 
classical economists, beginning with Adam 
Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo; (2) reprints of 
older English works, such as those of Mun, 
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Child, and Petty ; (3) translations of important 
foreign treatises. The text will be printed 
without note or comment; 
biographical and bibliographical note will be 
prefixed, and divergences between editions will 


be indicated by means typographical 


Messrs. G. & R. Jonnson, of Douglas, 
propose to publish by subscription a collection 
of about sixty Manx ballads, with translations 
into English, edited by Mr. A. W. Moore and 
Nearly half of the ballads 
will be accompanied by the original Manx 
music, which has been harmonised in accord- 
ance with the correct Celtic modes by Miss 
Wood, under the superintendence of Mr. Colin 
The volume will also contain an essay 
on Manx ballad poetry, by the Rev. Tom 
Brown; and an account of the sources from 
which the ballads have been taken. 


Messrs, CAssELL & Co, will shortly issue a 
new story by Mr. Herbert Compton, author of 
‘*A King’s Hussar,”’ which will be entitled 
A Free Lance in a Far Land. 


Mr. W. J. Cain. 


Mr. T. Fisnern UNWIN announces a novel, 
written by Mr. Daniel Woodrcffe, which is 
based upon the true story of a young English 
lady who married a Chinaman, and had reason 
to repent her folly. 


Mr, O’FLANNAOILE’S volume For the Tongue 
of the Gael, containing a dozen essays on Irish- 
Gaelic subjects, is now in the press. 
published in a few weeks’ time by Messrs. 
Cusack, City of London Book Depot, Moor- 
fields, E.C., and by Messrs. Gill & Son, of 


Tue following new volumes of verse will 
by Mr. Elliot Stock: 
Sita, and Other Poems, by Mrs. Aylmer Gowing ; 
Scintillae Carmensis, by Percival Almy ; and 
Vignettes, by Aubrey St. John Mildmay. 


Tue Baptist Tract and Book Society will 
publish this month an English edition of The 
Ministry of the Spirit, by the Rev. Dr. Gordon, 
of Boston, U.S., with an introduction by the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


A NEW story by Major Arthur Griffiths, 
entitled ‘‘ Forbidden by Law,” will be com- 
menced in the number of Cussell’s Saturday 
Journal issued on January 16; and in the same 
number will appear the first of a series of papers 
entitled ‘‘Through England in Rags,” de- 
scribing the adventures encountered by an 
amateur vagrant in the course of a tramp 
through England. 


Mr. PAGEer TOYNBEE has made an interesting 
discovery of a hitherto unnoticed, and in some 
respects highly curious, biographical account 
of Dante, which occurs with other interpolated 
matter in the Venice editions of the Speculum 
Majus of Vincent de Beauvais. 
has written an account of his discovery for the 
English Historical Review. 


At the meeting of the Anglo-Russian Lite- 
rary Society, to be held at the Imperial Insti- 
tute, on Tuesday next, at 3 p.m., the Rev. 
Arthur 8. Thompson, for many years British 
Chaplain in Russia, will read a paper entitled 
‘* The British Embassy at St. Petersburgh in the 
last Half-Century—Notes Personal and Bio- 


be published shortly 


Tue Book, News, Stationery and Fancy 
Trades Exhibition, which is being organised by 
the Book and News 
opened at St. Stephen’s Hall, Westminster, on 
January 29 by Sir George Newnes. 
the features of the show will be bookbinding, 
engraving, linotyping, printing, novel devices 
for advertising, new things in stationery and 
Periodical literature will be 


fancy goods, &c. 
largely represented; and the following book 


publishers have promised to contribute—Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin, Messrs. Cassell, Messrs. Ward, 
Lock, & Co., and Messrs. George Newnes. 








OBITUARY. 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


Tue death of Christina Rossetti closes the 
obituary calendar of 1894. It had long been 
known that she was suffering from a mortal 
ailment, which compelled her latterly to lead a 
life of extreme isolation. She passed away at 
her house in Torrington-square, on December 
29th, having just completed her sixty-fourth 
ear. 

All the world knows that she was the sister 
of Dante Gabriel, poet and painter; and that 
their father was an Italian refugee, who him- 
self gained some name in literature. Of 
Christina, it may be said that she ‘‘lisped in 
numbers.” Before she was seventeen, a little 
volume of her verses was privately printed by 
her maternal grandfather. In 1850, she con- 
tributed to the Pre-Raphaelite Germ, under the 
pseudonym of ‘Ellen Alleyne.” But it was 
not until the appearance of Goblin Market and 
Other Poems (1862), that her reputation was 
established. Though she published several 
more volumes, both of prose and of verse, this 
still represents the high-water mark of her 
achievement. The similarity to her brother’s 
poetry, in weirdness of imagination and in 
pictorial minuteness, has often been pointed out. 
But the difference is greater than the resemblance. 
Christina possessed the gift of spontaneity, 
which Dante Gabriel lacked. In perfection 
of form and melody of words, her lyrics are 
comparable to those of Shelley: they set them- 
selves to mental music as they are being read. 
No poet of the time, not Tennyson or Swin- 
burne—though their range may be far wider— 
excels her in the mere matter of technique. 
None has such a pure note, such a bird-like 
sweetness. 

Dante Gabriel made several drawings of 
the angel-face of his sister; and it is a matter 
of common knowledge that her whole life was 
devoted to ministering to others. Quite apart 
from her claims as a poet, her rank is with 
Jenny Lind and Florence Nightingale. She 
went about doing good, and sang as she went. 








CARLYLE’S HOUSE AT CHELSEA, 
WE quote the following from the J'imes : 


‘Your readers may be aware that a proposal 
was made come time ago for the purchase of 
Carlyle’s house in Cheyne-row, Chelsea. A com- 
mittee has been now formed in London to raise 
the necessary funds ; and by their desire I venture 
to ask you to give publicity to the scheme. Carlyle 
lived in Oheyne-row from June, 1834, until his 
death in 1881. He there wrote the French Revolu- 
tion and allhislater works, of which it may be eafely 
said that they acted as an intellectual stimulant of 
almost unequalled power in his generation. There, 
too, he was visited ® his disciples, Mr. Ruskin and 
Froude, and many others of the most eminent 
men of his time. I need not speak of the constant 
references to the house in the voluminous 
Carlyle literature, which, whatever else may be 
said of it, contains the most graphic portraiture of 
a man of genius that has ever appeared in our 
language. ‘There is, I think, no house in London 

ssessing such unique interest to all who care for 
iterary associations. 

**Tt now stands in a shabby condition in the 
neighbourhood of Boehm’s characteristic statue, 
which shows the old prophet looking over the 
Thames in his habitual dress and attitude. A 
tablet on the wall marks the house, and it is 





frequently visited by our American cousins. 
There are few such memorials extant, and they 


are rapidly becoming scarcer. The last house Jahrh. u. seine Wissenschaft. Preiburg-i.-Br. : Mohr. 
associated with Milton disappeared a few years} ye 
ago, though his cottage at Ohalfont is, happily, 








preserved. We all remember Oarlyle’s descrip. 
tion of his own pilgrimage to Dr. Johnson’s 
house in Gough-square, where the dictionary 
was composed. ‘In this mad, whirling, all-for- 
getting London,’ he says, ‘the “‘ haunts of the 
mighty’’ are hard to discover. With Samuel 
Johnson may it prove otherwise!’ We desire 
that it may prove otherwise with Thomas Carlyle, 
Chelsea is a region full of literary associations, 
from the time of Sir Thomas More, whose house, 
as Froude’s Hrasmus has just remiaded us, was 
close to Carlyle’s. But Chelsea is also & region in 
which modern changes have remorzelessly swept 
away a very large part of the relics of the 
past. We hope to rescue Oarlyle’s house 
from this fate. It is proposed to buy 
the house, and to keep it open for the 
benefit of visitors from both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. It is also proposed to collect in it various 
objects connected with his memory. Some 
of the old belongings, so well remembered 
by all his visitors, have been kindly offered by his 
niece. The committee has been able to secure the 
option of purchasing the freehold until the end of 
next February. They hope that, in the interval, 
sufficieat funds may be raised to carry out their 
purpose effectually. The German Emperor has 
shown his interest in the undertaking by a liberal 
donation, and Lord Rosebery has given a similar 
practical proof of sympathy. Many other sub- 
scriptions have come from England and America, 
which shall be duly acknowledged. Meanwhile, 
will you permit me to state that subscrip‘ions 
may be paid to the honorary treasurer of the 
Carlyle Memorial Fund, Mr. B. F. Stephens, 4, 
Trafalgar-equare, W.O. ; or to the account of the 
fund with Messrs. Coutts’ bank ? 
** Leste Steruen.”’ 


[The first list of subscriptions amounts to 
about £800. ] 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Auiers,C.W. Capri. Miinchen: Hanfstaengl. 20 M. — 

Baseau, Alb. Le Louvre et son histoire. Paris: Firmin- 
Didot. 12 fr. 

Dipgtot, C. La Défense des Cotes d’Europe. Paris 

-Levrault. 25 fr. : 

Foa. E. Grandes Chasses dans l’Afrique centrale. Paris: 
Firmin-Didot. 10 fr. 
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la Civilisation, et le Gouvernement actuel de 1’Eglisze. 
Paris: Firmin-Didot. 40 fr. 

Leexe, F. Richard Wagner- Werk. Ein Bildercyclus. 
Begleitender Text v. F. Muncker. Miiachen: Hanf- 
staeng). 45M. 

Seeesenom, A. Strasb.urg militaire. Paris: Hennuyer. 


r. 
Vitmorry, Lacoin de. De Paris i Bombay, par la Pcrze. 
Paris: Firmin-Didot. 16 fr. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 


Gratrz, H. Emendationes in plerosque sacrae scripturae 
veteris testamenti libros. Ed. G. Bacher. Fasc. III. 
Pentateuchi et priorum prophetarum lbros contin2ns. 
Breslau. 7 M. 50 Pf. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 


Avperr, F. Le Parlement de Paris (1250—15'5). I. Organisa- 
tion, compétence et attributions. II. Procéfure. Paris: 
Picard. 16 fr. 

Barrre der Herzogin Elisabeth Charlotte v. Orléans an ihre 
friihere Hofmeisterin A. K. y. Harling, u.s.w. Hreg 
y. E. Bodemann. Hannover; Hahn. 6 M. 

Curoniken, Cie, der deutschen Stiidte vom 14. bis ius 16. 
Jahrh, 23. Bd. Augsburg. 4. Bd. Leipzig: Hirz:l. 


16 M. 
Fazy, H. Les Suisses et la neutralité de la Savoie 1703—4. 
: Georg. 4M. 86 Pf. 


Grrop pr u’Arx, Maurice. Grands artilleurs: Drouo'— 
Senarmont—Eb!¢ Paris: Berger-Levrauit. 8 fr. 
Kryp.ee v. Kyosiocn, J. Oberbadisches Geschlechterbuch. 

1, Bd. 2. Lfg. Heidelberg: Winter. 6 M. 
Govaees, Dorpater jaristische. 3. Bd. Jurjew: Karov. 
7 


ZimmeRMANN, A. Kolonialgeschichtliche Studien. Olden- 
burg: Schulze. 6 M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE, ETC. 


Benrrcnt iib. die wissenschaftlichen Leistungen in der Na‘ur- 
ichte der niederen Tniere. Neuv Folge. 7. B1. 

lia: Nicolai. 12 M. . 
Bovey, E. de. Monographie des Scalidae vivants et fossiles. 
Faec. I. So.us-genre Crisposcala. Paris: Comptoir 

Géslogique. 10 fr. ; 
Desors, E. Pithecanthropus erectus. Eine menscheniihul. 
Uebergangsform aus Java. Haag: Nijheff. 6 M. 50 PY. 
Fiscner, E. Transmutation der Schmetterlioge infolge 
_ Temperaturiinderuogen. Berlin: Friedliinder. 1 M. 20 Pf. 
Kiazz, E.G. Georgius Pictorius v. Billingen, e. Arzt des 16. 


1 M. 80 Pf. 
yer, V., u. P. Jaconson, Lehrbuch der <r 
Chemie. 2. Bd. 1. Abth. Leipzig: Veit. 7M. 20 Pl. 
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stadt: Brill. 1M. 20 Pf. 
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Veit. 32M. 
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— sdeMéthra. Fasc. 1, 2. Bruxelles: Lamertin. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW SYRIAC GOSPELS. 
Oxford: Dec. 29, 1894. 


Mr. Charles defends his case with great 
vigour and ability, but I cannot think that it is 
really tenable. It seems to me impossible to 
separate the readings of Cod. Sin. in Matt. i. 
19-25 from those in Matt. i. 16, and to reject 
the one while claiming originality for the other. 
I also agree with Mr. Badham, that the gene- 
alogy is connected with the rest of the chapter by 
too many links to be really anything but an 
integral part of the Gospel. 

I should, however, be prepared to go with 
Mr. Charles a certain part of the way. I 
should be ready to grant to him that, although 
the genealogy was from the first a part of the 
Gospel as we know it, it may nevertheless, 
before its incorporation in our Gospel, have had 
a separate existence. And I could also grant 
that, at this earlier stage, it may have had 
some such ending as Mr. Charles, and, indeed, 
most of those who have written upon the 
subject, seem to think it had. 

To assume this would cause me no difficulty. 
Rather it would fall in well with what I 
conceive to have been the origin of the 
narratives of the Nativity. These narratives 
are on a rather different footing from the 
main body of the Gospels. There is reason to 
think that they were transmitted at first 
through private channels, and that it was some 
time before they were made public. Not only 
during our Lord’s public ministry, but for some 
decades afterwards, the general attitude was 
that expressed in Mark vi. 3, “Is not this the 
carpenter, the son of Mary and brother of 
James, and Joses, and Judas, and Simon ? 
And are not his sisters here with us?” At 
this period any one who thought fit to write 
out the genealogy of Him whom he accepted 
as the Messiah would naturally make no dis- 
tinction between the last link in the chain and 
previous links, 

But it was another matier when this rough 
draft was taken as the preface to a Gospel 
which began with an account of the Super- 
natural Birth. It shows so many signs of 
having been carefully worked over and adapted 
to its place that it is not easy to believe that it 
would be left with its original crude ending. 
What exactly was the form which the verse 
assumed under these circumstances is a compli- 
cated and difficult problem in textual criticism. 

I doubt very much whether this can have 
been the form which we find in Cod. Sin. 
And this for four main reasons: (1) Whatever 
we may think of the most prominent reading, 
the clause @ éurnorevOn wapOévos Mopiau (I retrans- 
late into Greek with the help of Codd. 13-69- 
346) when compared with rdv &dpa Mapias of 
the mass of Greek MSS., has every appearance 
ef being secondary, and secondary ia the same 
direction as that in which the Curetonian omits 
“her husband” in v. 19, and substitutes “‘ thy 
espoused” for ‘‘thy wife” inv. 20. (2) Although 
itis perhaps possible, it is not either easy or 
satisfactory to account for the other early 
readings in Greek, Latin, and Syriac, on the 
assumption that Cod. Sin. has the primitive 
reading. The difficulty is at its greatest 
when Cod. Sin. is confronted with the 
great Greek Uncials. (3) If we take the 
characteristic readings of Cod. Sin. in Matt. 
1. 16-25, their attestation is found to be purely 


om 


readings which have the same sort of character 

| impressed upon them as the seemingly natural- 
|istic reading in v. 16. For this reason I do 
| not include the coincidence with the Latin Cod. 
| Bobiensis (/), the omission of ot« éyivwoxev abrhy 
| €ws ob inv. 21. It is not clear what was 
the intention of this reading if it was inten- 
tional, and it is quite possible that it may 
have been in the first instance accidental. 
Apart from this coincidence, there is no trace 
of the distinctive readings of Cod. Sin. outside 
the Syriac tradition. (4) We can, in one 
instance, convict the scribe or editor to wuom 
these readings were due of ‘‘ tendency ””—an 
innocent tendency it may be, but yet of a 
definite bent in the interpretation of his text. 
The Greek of éxdaAece in v. 25 is, of course, 
ambiguous; but whereas the Curetonian inter- 
prets this as ‘‘she called,” Cod. Sin. supplies 
a masculine subject—‘hecalled.” Itis inthe 
same spirit that the editor or scribe wrote 
‘‘shall bear thee a son” in v. 21, and ‘‘ bare 
him a son” in v. 25. As the first of these 
readings cannot possibly have been inherited 
from the Greek, the remainder were also 
prob. bly not inherited. 

But if Cod. Sin. does not give the primitive 
text of Matt. i. 16, what was it? I have 
tried one or two experiments with a view to 
determine this, but I have not arrived at any 
result which I should regard as decisive. There 
are attractions in the hypothesis of a mixed 
reading, which should combine elements from 
the two main lines of text, 

"laxB bt eyévynoe tov “lw7hd, tov &vSpx Mapias, 

eyévenoer Inoodv thy Acyduevoy Xpiordy. 
The transition from this would be easy, on 
the one hand, to the reading of the Greek 
Uncials, and, on the other hand, to that of the 
main body of the Western text. Even tho 
reading of Cod. Sin. could be explained (in 
the Syriac more easily than in the underlying 
Greek, because of the ignoring of the pacticle 
éé) by a simple dittography of the name ’Iws%¢@, 
helped by the influence of the structure of the 
rest of the genealogy. 

But having got back so near to the text of 
the Greek MSS., it would be natural to ask 
whether we ought ever to have left them. As 
a rule, where there is paraphrase it is the 
Western text which paraphrases. So that at 
the present moment I lean to the opinion that 
the traditional text need not ba altered. At 
the same time, I do not profess to have com- 
pletely solved the difficulties, and I keep an 
open mind on the subject. 

I cannot close this letter without expressing 
my sense of the value of Mr. Allen’s communi- 
cation in the ACADEMY of December 15. As a 
step towards the solution of the problem, it 
seems to me to be the most helpful which has 
yet appeared; and I do not think that it is 
open to all the strictures which have been 
passed upon it. I do not see that it can be 
rightly described as ‘‘ Midrash”’ ; and I doubt 
if the phenomena of the text have been any- 
where set forth so clearly and well. In con- 
sidering these, it is important to bear in mind 
what we really aim at proving. There are 
three questions: (1) What is the oldest Syriac 
reading? (2) What is the oldest Western 
reading? (3) What was the original text of 
the Gospel ? 
way with him, Mr. Allen seems to me to have 
made a substantial contribution to the answers 
to the first and second. 


| Syriac. By characteristic readings I mean the 


W. SANDAY. 


Oxford: Dee 23, 1£94. 


In my last letter I criticised the first 
draft of Mr. Conybeare’s theory; but as 
that theory has been further developed, and an 
attempt been made to supply some bond of 








connexion between Alexandrian and Pules- 
tinian Judaism, I propose in this letter to prove 
(1) that the connexion between Philonic specu- 
lation and Matt. i. which Mr. Conybeare has 
suggested—for he has wisely refrained from 
attempting to prove it—is devoid even of a 
shadow of probability ; (2) that, even if such a 
connexion had existed, Philonic ideas are 
quite foreign to Matt. i., and that, in fact, 
the Creed which Mr. Conybeare assigns to Philo 
misrepresents in the particulars most pertinent 
to the present controversy that writer’s views. 

I.—The conuexion which Mr. Conybeare 
suggests as having existed between Philonic 
speculation and Matt. i. is to be found in the 
following words: 

**In the year of Rome 743 was born Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man in whom his followers, so far 
as they were Aramaic-speaking Jews, quickly 
recognised their promised Messiah ; while such of 
them as were Greek Jews or proselytes, acclaimed in 
him the Divine Word.” 


Was ever such a lofty and pretentious super- 
structure built on such a slight and perilous 
foundation? Let us to work, however. First, 
then, we should observe that Jesus’ followers 
are described as Aramaic-speaking Jews and 
Greek Jews. Obviously it is through the latter 
that the Philonic ideas are to pass over into the 
infant Christian community. Greek Jews, 
then, who were the immediate disciples of Jesus, 
and acclaimed Him as the Divine Word, were 
the channels by which such ideas gained an 
entrance into primitive Christian thought. 
Now to this assertion hosts of unanswerable 
objections at oncs arise: (a) None of the 
Twelve Apostles were Greek Jews: they were 
not even natives of Judaea, with the exception 
of Judas; but they were Galileans, men who 
were most Hebrew of the Hebrews, the strictest 
representatives of Jewish exclusiveness, the 
most opposed to all foreign influences, whether 
from Alexandria, Athens, or Rome, and whose 
province was notorious for its ignorance of 
culture, its bigotry and intolerance. (b) But 
even among the Galilean disciples and the 
Evangelists some must have been more open to 
external influences than others. Does this help 
Mr. Conybeare? Alas, for him, no! It only 
aggravates the difficulties that before beset 
him; for, if the Philonic ideas had been active 
in the formation of the Gospels, they would 
most naturally have been so in the case of 
Mark and Luke, which were written in Rome 
aud Greece for Gentile readers, whereas in 
Matthew we have a Gospel written by a Gali- 
lean Jew in Palestine for Jews. It is further 
characteristic of Matthew, as opposed to Mark 
and Luke, that in the parts of his Gospel peculiar 
to himself he translates as a rule directly from 
the Hebrew when he quotes from the Old Testa- 
ment. But the difficulties of Mr. Conybeare’s 
theory are brought into fuller relief if we con- 
sider that in the Fourth Gospel, which shows 
an acquaintance with Alexandrian thought, 
there is not a single reference to the miraculous 
conception. We shall see good reason for this 
below. (c) Pursuing partly the line of thought 
in the last objection, it is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that a Jew, a literalist in interpretation, 
learned in the Scriptures, and familiar with the 
primitive text of the Old Testament as Matthew 
was, would have followed such a teacher as 


And, though I cannot go all the | Philo; for Philo was the greatest allegoriser 


that has ever lived, and wrote in the most 
contemptuous terms of the literalists: he was 
all but ignorant of Hebrew, and believed the 
LXX. Version to be inspired. So fully indeed 
did he believe in its inspiration that he built 
theories on its particles where these have no 
equivalent in the Hebrew, and thought that 
any word might be interpreted according to 
any shade of meaning it bore in the Greek. 
Such a man was impossible as a guide to the 
Hebrew Evangelist. (d) To the Synoptic 
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Gospels theallegorical method is entirely foreign. 
Owing to my special studies in Jewish Pseude- 
pigrapha, I have come to recognise in the 
Synoptic Gospels the most naive and truthful 
reflection of the current views of the time—a 
thing that would have been impossible after 
80 A.D., whereas the substance of them may be 
as early as 40 A.D. Even the most grotesque 
beliefs on angelology and demonology current 
in Palestine from 50 3.c. to 50 A.D. are there 
reflected in all faithfulness, and yet in a manner 
unintelligible save to one acquainted through the 
non-canonical writings with the contemporary 
background of opinion and belief. Such facts, 
then, as these substantiate in the most unlooked- 
for manner at once the veracity and the 
annalistic character of the Synoptists. In 
Philo all these objectionable ideas would have 
been carefully allegcrised. But the Synoptists 
are not allegorists. It is a gross blunder, 
critical and historical, to apply Philonic 
methods to Matt. i. (e) Finally, not a shred of 
evidence can be adduced from Jewish non- 
canonical writings of Palestine—200 b.c. to 
100 A.D.—to show that the Philonic ideas 
which Mr. Conybeare would foist into Matt. i. 
18-25 were anywhere known in Palestine. 

II.—The last objection which I have urged 
leads us to the threshold of the second main 
argument against Mr. Conybeare’s theory. 
This is, the Creed which Mr. Conybeare 
assigns to Philo misrepresents that writer's 
views in the particulars most pertinent to the 
present controversy; and accordingly, even if 
there had been some channel of communication 
between Philo and the Evangelists, the idea of 
a miraculous conception by a virgin of the 
Logos was really foreign to Philo in any sense 
that could have influenced the writer of the 
First Gospel. 

It is to be observed that in the very first 
clause of this so-called Creed of Philo there is a 
misstatement of fact. It describes God as 
‘‘the maker of all things visible and invisible.” 
This, if it were true, would bring Philo into 
exact accord with Palestinian thought. But 
it is untrue. Philo was a thorough-going 
dualist, and formless matter (#A7) was not made 
by God. In fact, God and His agents did not 
create but merely fashioned this formless 
matter into the Cosmos or organised world. 
This, however, is by the way. The misstate- 
ments most nearly connected with our present 
subject follow immediately: ‘‘The Word of 
God, hisonly Som, . Born of the ever- 
Virgin immaculate Sophia.’’ Now, in order to 
understand how misleading this is, we must 
bear in mind that there are at least two, if not 
three or more, different conceptions of this 
Logos, and that what is true of one is not true 
of another. For the sake of clearness it is 
bstter to take some account of these different 
conceptions, The Logos then, according to 
its highest conception, was identified by Philo 
with the immanent reason of God. In this 
respect it was said to be the home of the arche- 
typal efficient causes, or to be identical with 
them. It was also, in many instances, per- 
sonalised and regarded as the instrument of 
creation (i. 47, 106, 162), and the Mediator and 
High Priest between God and man (i. 501, 
653). As such the Logos in this higher sense 
was described as ‘‘ the Firstborn ”’ (i. 388, 653), 
‘*the eldest Son of God” (i, 414, 427, 562), or 
even as ‘‘God”’ (ii. 652), But this conception 
must be carefully distinguished from the lower 
conception, in which the Logos was identified 
with the Cosmos of Nature or the material 
creation, and called in this aspect ‘‘the only 
beloved sensible Son (of God)” (i. 553). In 
this aspect he might likewise be called ‘the 
younger Son of God”; for so the Cosmos is 
twice called in i, 277. For the sake of 
brevity, I will call the former concep- 
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II. Now, the question arises, has Mr. 
Conybeare been careful to distinguish these, 
and not to assign to the one the predicates of 
the other? We shall now address ourselves to 
this inquiry. But first let us recall the words 
of the so-called Philonic Creed—‘‘ The Word 
of God, his only Son. . . Born of the 
ever-Virgin immaculate Sophia.” Now, 
Logos I. is never described in Philo as ‘‘ the 
only Son,” but constantly as ‘‘the eldest Son,” 
‘the Firstborn,” &c., all his titles implying 
that, in this sense, he was, to a certain extent, 
only primus inter pares. For God had at His 
disposal, according to Philo, an indefinite 
number of Potencies, called likewise Logoi, 
and of these the Logos was the chief. But 
though Logos I. is never described as “the 
only Son” in Philo, Logos II. is expressly so- 
named, and the designation is reasonable, for, 
as we have seen above, it is identical with the 
Cosmos of Nature or Creation ; and there is 
only one such Cosmos. Hence Logos II. is 
‘**the only and beloved sensible Son of God,” 
and, likewise, ‘‘the younger Son of God” 
(i. 277). But in Mr. Conybeare’s Creed this 
phrase, ‘‘ the only Son,” which is true only of 
Logos II., is used as a designation of Logos I. ; 
for, obviously, Mr. Conybeare designs us to 
think of Logos I. throughout this Creed. 
This is the first misstatement. 

But this is not all. As for the phrase ‘‘ begot- 
ten of Him before all the ages, not made,” 
I can find no authority for it in Philo, 
whereas in i, 50 there is a statement which 
conflicts with it—i.e., that the Logos ‘ was 
neither unbegotten as God nor begotten as we.””* 
But let us pass on to the words, ‘‘ Born of the 
ever-Virgin immaculate Sophia.” This state- 
ment is perhaps the most unjustifiable one in 
this Creed. In the first place, the relations of 
Sophia and the Logos are various, and this 
variety arises from the different conceptions 
attached to both. For if we take Logos I. 
as the source of the world of ideas, or as iden- 
tical with this world of ideas, then he 
cannot possibly be regarded as the child of 
Sophia, but, in some respects, as identical with 
Sophia; and this identification is actually made 
by Philo in unmistakable terms in Legis Alleg. 
1, 19, where we read é« rijs Etdtu rod Oevd Fopias: 
h 5€ eorw & @cov Adyos. But if we take the 
Logos as Logos II,.—i.e., in the lower sense 
which he has in i. 361, where he is identical 
with the Cosmos—then he might rightly be 
represented as the child of Sophia, and so we 
find it in that passage. But this is exactly the 
sense that does not suit Mr. Conybeare, and 
with it his whole attempt to father on Philo 
the idea of a miraculous conception by the 
Virgin of the Logos hopelessly breaks down. 
To guard against misconception let us translate 
this passage. ‘‘ We shall justly allow that he 
who fashioned all things is at once the 
demiurge and father of all that has become, 
and that the wisdom (émorfun) of him who 
has made (it) is the mother, with whom, having 
intercourse, but not as a man, God sowed 
the creation. But she received the seed of God 
and brought forth with pangs when her time 
was accomplished the only and beloved sensible 
(air@nrév) Son—i.e., this Cosmos. Wherefore 
Wisdom (ev¢’a) is introduced as saying regard- 
ing herself after this manner: God possessed 
me, the first of His works, and before the ages 
He established me.’”’ These words mean 
simply : God by His wisdom made the world ; 
but this statement, translated into the allegori- 
cal language of Philo, becomes : God had inter- 
course with His own Wisdom, and Wisdom 


* It will take the edge off sach a statement, that 
the Logos is called God in Philo, if we remember 
that the two chief Potencies, Goodness and Power, 
are respectively called God (@cés) and Lord 


tion Logos I, and the latter Logos | (xvpios) by him. 


: deep. 





bare the only and beloved sensible Son—i.c., 
Creation. Now, it is just this Wisdom, the 
mother of Creation, that is elsewhere described 
by Philo (i. 553), on the strength of a false 
etymology, as “the true daughter of God, 
ever-virgin, and partaker in an unsullied and 
immaculate nature.” ‘We are thus enabled to 
discover the last and most important error to 
which we now purpose calling attention ; for 
we see that whereas the words “born of the 
ever-virgin immaculate Sophia” are in reality 
true only of Logos II., Mr. Conybeare has 
predicated them of Logos I. Thus, further, we 
see that the idea of a miraculous conception by 
a virgin of the Logos was really foreign to 
Philo in any sense that could have influenced 
the First Gospel. 

From the clear and unmistakable meaning of 
i. 361, which I have rendered above, we must 
interpret passages where the sense is obscure or 
misleading if taken by themselves. Thus, wemust 
understand the statement in i. 562 as relating 
to Logos II., where, as it is said, ‘‘the Logos 
had as his father God, and as his mother 
Wisdom, through whom the universe was created,’’ 
The words in italics show that we are dealing 
with the same thought as in i. 361. Indeed, a 
few lines later we find ‘‘ the eldest Logos puts 
on the Cosmos as a garment,” and thus becomes 
Logos II. We must, in fact, identify Logos I. 
with Sophia. This holds good generally, and 
likewise in ii. 154, where the twofold character 
of the Logosis expounded at some length. In 
conclusion, the Logos as Mediator must be 
regarded as Logos I. (see i. 501), and likewise 
as Logos I. when described as High Priest 
i, 653) ). 
' " R. H. CHARLES. 

P.S.—The Incarnation of the Logos was a 
thought impossible to Philo or his school. He 
could have conceived of a Docetic Logos (i.e., 
a phantasmal Logos), but not of an Incarnate 
Logos, or Christ come in the flesh. 


London: Dee, 31, 1894, 


Philo’s affinity to our protevangelists has still 
to be defined. Mr. Conybeare accentuates it 
unduly, and Mr. Charles sins in the other 
direction by impugning it altogether. Now it 
is quite true, as Mr. Charles observes, that 
between Palestinian Judaism and Alexandrian 
the gulf was great. We know that Philo 
exercised no influence whatever on the Talmud. 
And considering the thoroughly Palestinian, un- 
Alexandrian character of our protevangels, the 
notion of any direct debt to Philo is fairly 
precluded. But though Philo can have exercised 
no direct influence on our protevangelists, yet 
the fact established by Dr. B. Ritter, of Leipzig 
—my thanks are due to Dr. Adler for this 
reference—that Philo himself was deeply in- 
fluenced by the Rabbinical interpretations, 
leaves room for a connexion very real. For 
while those mystical metaphysical reflections 
which the idea of partheno-genesis suggests to 
Philo are evident'y Philo’s own, there is prima 





facie probability that those four instances of 


partheno-genesis on which he comments were 
supplied by the Palestinian interpreters. This 
probability is increased when we find the 
coincidence in Galatians iv, 29—St. Paul speak- 
ing of Isaac as begotten not by flesh and blood, 
but by the power of the Holy Ghost ; springing 
from Abraham’s loins, yet not begotten by 
Abraham. Thus, then, Mr. Charles digs the gulf 
between Philo and our protevangelists much too 
The now familiar references to Sarah, 
Rebecca, Leah, and Zipporah, taken in con- 
junction with Galatians iv. 29, go far to show 
that partheno-genesis was in the air in the 
circles where our protevangels were composed, 
and that the form in which it presented itself 
was not exclusive of human fatherhood. 

It is in regarding Matt, i, ii., Luke i, 5-ii., as 
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a carnal perversion of Philo’s spiritual truth 
that Mr. Conybeare has gone astray. If, indeed 
Philo’s view of concepticn in the four cases cited 
were such as Mr. Conybeare imagines, then 
Philo’s evidence would be greatly invalidated ; 
for the view of conception which Mr. Conybeare 
attributes to him is altogether foreign to the 
spirit of Palestinian Judaism, and it is only in so 
far as he reproduces the spirit of Palestinian 
Judaism that his evidence is valuable. But 
surely Mr. Conybeare has not represented Philo 
quite correctly. If, for example, in the case of 
Zipporah Philo had intended to imply a distinct 
physical impregnation following the spiritual, he 
would not have represented Moses as detecting 
and surprised at his wife’s condition. And if his 
general denial that Sarah, Rebecca, Leah, and 
Zipporah were known by their husbands is to be 
taken so as to mean that their husbands knew 
them after they had been spiritually known by 
the Divine power, then Philo’s use of language 
must have been different from that of any other 
man who ever wrote. No, spirit is spirit, and 
flesh is flesh ; but when Mr. Conybeare dates the 
spiritual pregnancy of these four God-visited 
women from one epoch and the physical preg- 
nancy from another, he is reading an inference 
of his own between Philo’s lines. Thus Philo’s 
authority is no longer available for rejecting as 
secondary such portions of Matt. i., ii, Luke 
i. 5-ii., as involve coincidence of physical con- 
ception and spiritual. 

But what occasion is there to look outside 
orthodox Judaism for an explanation of the 
phenomenon of Matt. i., ii, Luke i. 5-ii.? The 
genesis of those narratives—if we put all external 
considerations aside —is really very simple. 
Everyone admits that there was a time when 
our Lord was regarded even by His followers as 
son of Joseph. Philip’s position and Nathaniel’s 
(cf. John i. 45, 49) must have been that of all the 
early disciples. Jesus, the Christ, Son of Joseph, 
Son of David ! Buta while after the Resurrection 
it must have been felt in certain quarters that 
the Christ’s begetting could not have taken place 
in the ordinary manner ; for, though not to the 
same degree as Davidic descent, still to a degree 
that precluded disregard, the Christ’s birth from 
a virgin was certainly a matter of anticipation. 
There are rabbinical passages (quoted b 
Pearson, Apostles’ Creed, 4th ed., p. 304) which 
speak of the Messiah’s birth as unusual, and of a 
virgin encompassing ; but it is needless to look 
wide afield when we have such clear evidence 
ready to hand as that of the LXX. The LXX,, 
understanding Isaiah vii. 14 of the Messiah, and 
giving Jewish expression to an idea almost 
world-wide (see Hartland’s Legend of Perseus) 
interpreted the Hebrew word «almah (damsel) by 
nap0évos, The influence of this prophecy can be 
traced in Luke i. 31 no less clearly than in 
Matthew. Thus, then, by the very force of cir- 
cumstances, the idea of Christ having been 
virgin-born would gradually introduce itself, 
even without any evidence from the Virgin her- 
self. If events happened in the ordinary course 
of nature, it is unlikely in the extreme that she 
left record that ve had not happened otherwise. 

d considering what the Virgin’s age must have 
been at the time of the Crucifixion, and bearing 
in mind the singular silence of history and tradi- 
tion, it is most probable that she did not long 
survive. Inany case, then, fact or not fact, the as- 
sertion of virgin-birth in Matt. i., ii., Luke i. 5-ii., 
isreadily accounted for. But whether resting on 
the evidence of the Virgin, or inferred from 
prophecy, there could have been no adequate 
motive for completely breaking away from the 
previous view of a relationship to Joseph, and 
for sacrificing the genealogy on which our Lord’s 
Davidic claim must hitherto have been based. 
For, from the nature of the case, even the Virgin 
herself could not have given evidence as to the 


Messiah to have been conceived of His mother’s 
substance alone, but only to have been conceived 
with no injury to her purity. The transition 
from the older view to the newer was easy, and 
the great hiatus between them which the ordinary 
orthodox commentator imagines is largely due to 
his complicating the matter by certain Incarna- 
tion doctrines of which our protevangelists say 
nothing. St. Paul is silent about the virgin- 
birth, St. Mark omits, and none of the Fathers 
before Aristides make any reference. It was 
simply an example of prophecy fulfilled; and 
the dilemma, God’s son or Joseph’s? did not 
present itself at the time and in the circles from 
which our protevangels issued. 

In conclusion, may I underline Mr. Charles’s 
statement that what is wanted for a proper 
understanding of Matt. i. ii, Luke i. 5-i1, is a 
careful consideration of the original “ environ- 
ment”? If Mr. Charles had carefully considered, 
he would not have regarded Aristotle’s works as 
“too early” to refer to in connexion with the 
New Testament, for they were still standard 
text-books when Pliny composed his Natural 
History, and are the source of nearly all the 
patristic examples of abnormal conception among 
animals. And as the Aristotelian views of 
conception and the old Jewish happen to be 
diametrically opposite, he would have been less 
ready to misquote as though I had connected 
any single portion of the New Testament with 
both. To repeat what I said before, the difference 
between the Jewish view and the Greek, the 
former making a child the product of two seeds 
different in character, the latter deriving a child 
from the mother’s seed alone, cannot be dis- 
regarded as unimportant when we remember the 
reluctance to dispense with Joseph among Jewish 
Christians, and the facility with which he was 
dispensed with by Greek. 

May I add that the consideration of environ- 
ment precludes Irish evidence from the present 
discussion? Some late scribe, misunderstanding 
the full force of the opening sentence, Matt. i. 1, 
“The book of the generation of the Christ "— 
in the Old Testament, “book of generation” 
applies not merely to genealogies, but to bio- 
graphies—and finding his document entitled 
“gospel,” endeavoured to improve matters by a 
transparent marginal note after verse 17: “Here 
ends the book of generation. Here begins the 
gospel.” F, P. BapHam. 


Cambridge: Dec, 29, 1894, 


May I ask your kind permission to correct a 
misrepresentation which has, I am sure, inad- 
vertently crept into Archdeacon Farrar’s able 
account of the Sinaitic palimpsest in this month's 
Expositor ? 

The Archdeacon says that “the sisters [i.c., 
Mrs. Gibson and I] took back to Cambridge their 
priceless photographs, though with no conception 
of their value, and developed them at leisure,” 

There are few men for whom I have a greater 
veneration than Archdeacon Farrar ; but, never- 
theless, Iam obliged to say that this statement 
of his is not in accordance with the facts. A 
hope that the Gospel text of my photographs 
might prove to be the Curetonian was distinctly 
present to my mind when I showed them to Mr. 
Burkitt, as it had also been when I had previously 
shown them to other Syriac scholars. Moreover, 
I had pressed them unsuccessfully on Prof. 
Bensly’s attention nearly a month previously : 
namely, on June 27, 1892. That I appre- 
ciated their value when at Sinai will be seen 
not only from my taking 400 photographs, but 
from the fact that I had the following state- 
ment already in print, and the corrected proof- 
sheet sealed up for the post, when Mr. Burkitt 
first saw the photographs : 


‘*The upper writing of this palimpsest bears its own 





full character of the miracle that had taken 
place; and the prophecy did not require the 


date, A.D. 698 ; it is all the Lives of women saints. 
The under writing must be some centuries earlier ; 





it is Syriac Gospels, and something in Greek, not 
yet deciphered.” 


These words, written at Sinai in February, 
1892, were posted to the Rev. Dr. Heron, of 
Belfast, in April, before I had seen a single 
European scholar or developed a single photo- 


graph. They appeared in No. 4 of a series of 
papers in the Presbyterian Churchman for August, 
the first having been in May, but all sent as one 
paper. After Prof. Bensly’s request to keep the 
matter secret, I felt inclined to countermand my 
newly posted proof-sheet by telegram. 

So far from developing our photographs at 
leisure, we developed the whole dunt in two 
months, the commencement of the process being 
delayed by my sister’s dangerous illness (surgical 
erysipelas), which was an indirect result of the 
desert journey. AcNes 8. Lewis. 


London: Jan. 2, 1895. 

I regret that Mrs. Lewis takes exception to 
a sentence in my paper in the Expositor for 
January. In saying that the sisters ‘‘ had no 
conception of the value of their priceless 
photographs,” I only meant that, while know- 
ing that they were valuable, they were unaware 
of their wniqgue importance, until the photo- 
graphs had been studied by Prof. Bensly and 
Mr. F. C. Burkitt. Such was the impression 
left upon my mind by their narrative. 

Again, when I said that they ‘‘ developed 
the photographs at leisure,” nothing was 
farther from my mind than any reflection on 
their diligence. 

Mrs, Lewis may rest assured that no one can 
more highly estimate her labour and self- 
sacrifice than your obedient servant, 

F, W. Farrar. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ DIRK.” 
Cambridge: Dec. 31, 1894. 

The etymology of “dirk” has long troubled 
me, and for some time past I have given it up 
as hopeless. 

All I could find to derive it from was the 
modern Irish dwirc, a dirk, poniard. This is, 
undoubtedly, the same word; but it is quite 
clear that the Irish word was merely borrowed 
from English, not vice versa. 

But I think I have it at last. The word is 
comparatively modern. The earliest quotation 
known to me (at present) is that given by 
Richardson, dated 1661. 

Surely it is Dutch, or Low German, and 
merely borrowed from the common name 
Diederik, Dierryk, or Dirk. For we find, in 
Danish, the word Dirik or Dirk used for a 
‘‘ nick-lock”’; and the same, in Swedish, spelt 
Dyrk. That this is the Dutch name is easily 
proved by the fact that the German spelling 
for the same thing is Dietrich, which is also the 
German spelling of the same name. Weigand 
says that Dietrich, in the sense of ‘‘ pick-lock,” 
occurs in Luther, and in the dictionary by 


Alberus (1550). The Bremen Worterbuch 
(1767) gives: ‘‘Dierk, Diderich”’; and 
‘“‘Dierker, ein Dieterich, Nachschliissel.” The 


same work also has the following remarkable 
entry : ‘‘ Peterken, ein Dieterich, Hakenschliissel. 
Wir sagen auch Dierker. Woher mag es 
kommen, das diese Art Schliissel Miinnernamen 


haben?” Yet these names are hardly more 
remarkable than ‘‘bottle-jack” or ‘‘ boot- 
jack.” 


In the supplement to my larger Etymological 
Dictionary, I have shown that derrick has a 
similar origin. Before it meant a crane it 
meant a gallows, and before it meant a gallows 
it was the name of a famous hangman. More- 
over, Derrick is the very same name as Dirk, 
Dieterich, and Theoderic; the Gothic form 
was Thiudareiks, and the Anglo-Saxon was 





Théodric. 
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Seeing that ‘‘ derrick” meant both a gallows 
and a crane, there cannot be any difficulty in 
supposing that ‘‘ dirk” meant both a pick-lock 
anda poniard. If a well-made pick-lock is not 
at hand, and the lock is a poor one, a skewer 
will do almost as well. I have often opened a 
lock, of which I have lost the key, with a pen- 
knife or a pair of scissors; but I have had no 
professional experience with regard to a lock 
of any pretensions to security. 

Now that, as I believe, the clue to this very 
difficult word has been found, it may be com- 
paratively easy to obtain further evidence. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


P.S.—I have just found the very illustration 
required, connecting the sense of ‘‘ pick-lock” 
with that of ‘‘ weapon.” The corresponding 
Italian word is grimaldello, which Florio 
explains thus: ‘‘ Grimaldelli, pick-lock irons, 
or hookes to picke any locke with. Also a 
kinde of darting weapon.” 














OGIIAM INSCRIPTIONS IN IRELAND. 
Rathcormac: Dec, 31, 1894. 

In the AcaApEMy of December 29 Mr. 
Macalister’s ‘‘ Notes on some Ogham Inscrip- 
tions in Ireland”’ contain many acute remarks, 
but are founded on a much too hurried inspec- 
tion of the inscriptions. Many far away Ogham 
stones need to be examined leisurely and repeat- 
edly by one heedless of train hours or of dinner 
time—by, for instance, a bicyclist, who rests or 
lunches as he reads, 

Should Mr. Macalister study his Oghams in 
this latter fashion, I engage that he shall find 


. 8. nn ° . ‘ 
not Ebra( i ) mayi Eongi, but Irei magi mocoi 


Dari, on the landward face of Kilgrovane Stone 
No. 3; not Bivodon mucoi Alar, but Befi magi 
mucot Trenagiti on the Kilbeg Stone; and not 
Savviqegi Ituddattac-, but Naffallo afi Genit- 
tac(c?) on Dunbell Stone No. 2. 

Of these interesting inscriptions the latter 
two are discussed at considerable length in a 
paper on all the Oghams seen by me in the 
co. Kilkenny, which paper was read at the 
October meeting of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries, Ireland, and now awaits its turn 
for publication. 

E. Barry. 








GREEK ETHICS. 
Florence: Dee. 24, 1894. 

Prof. Seth seems to have misapprehended 
the point of my criticism. I objected to his 
statement that ‘‘for both Plato and Aristotle 
the ideal life was a life of speculation or in- 
tellectual contemplation, in which no place was 
found for practical activity or the play of the 
ordinary sensibilities.” 

In disproof of this I quoted a passage from 
Plato, in which the life of a philosopher who 
devotes himself to the improvement of his 
countrymen is emphatically set above the life 
of a philosopher who contents himself with 
speculation or intellectual contemplation. 

Prof. Seth replies by insisting on what 
nobody ever denied—namely, that Plato set 
the philosophic life above the ordinary or 
unphilosophic life. But the question, as first 
stated, was not between the lives of two 
different men, but between two different lives 
as led by the same man—between a life of 
speculation alone and a life of speculation com- 
bined with beneficent reforming activity. The 
latter was Plato’s ideal, not indeed when he 
wrote the T'heaetetus, to which Prof. Seth 
— but in his riper age, when he wrote the 
repuolic, 

That it was at any time Aristotle’s ideal I 
should be the last to maintain. What I do 
maintain is, that although intellectual ener- 
gising forms the highest element in his ideal 
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character, there is nevertheless a place left 
therein for ‘‘the play of the ordinary 
sensibilities,” just as within the celestial spheres 
there was a place left for the sublunary world ; 
and no one can read Aristotle’s will without 
observing that such sensibilities had their place 
in his own life. The question is not whether 
the intellectual virtues are higher than the 
moral virtues, but whether the most perfect 
life does not include both. 

As regards Stoicism, I guarded myself by 
anticipation against the reply that it is post~ 
classical. Prof. Seth’s words were, ‘‘ The 
classical world had no idea of a non-political 
society. . . . The distinction between Society 
and the State is a modern one”; and my 
comment on them was that ‘‘ classical is here 
opposed to modern, and so includes the 
Stoics.”” I can hardly suppose the Professor 
to mean that modern times ened about 300 B.C. 
Moreover, I have yet to learn that Cicero’s 
De Oficiis, in which the distinction referred to 
seems to be fully recognised, is not a work of 
the classical world. Personally, I believe that 
the idea of a non-political society can be 
traced back to the Sophists, but that is a matter 
of opinion. 

To the question, ‘‘Is not Stoicism largely a 
Semitic product?” I should answer most 
emphatically, No! That is an opinion of Sir 
Alexander Grant’s which has not found favour 
with the majority of competent critics. What- 
ever may have been the personal pedigree of 
its founders, Stoicism flows from pure Greek 
sources, and may be traced back through the 
Cynics to Hippias and Prodicus, and from 
them to Heracleitus. What Zeno and Chrysippus 
did was to combine the old naturalistic tradition 
with the systematising method of Plato and 
Aristotle, 

ALFRED W. BENN. 








MR, GEORGE COTTERELL’S ‘‘ POEMS: OLD 
AND NEW.” 
London : Dec. 29, 1894. 

When I opened my AcapeMy to-day, I 
noted with regret that there were misprints in 
the quotations from Mr. George Cotterell’s 
poems, in the article above my signature. The 
blame is mine, and my sole excuse is that the 
proof had, perforce, to be read and passed during 
a hurried journey. In justice to Mr. Cotterell, 
I hope you will print this note, with these cor- 
rections. 

The first line of the sixth quatrain of the 
‘Prelude ” (the fifth in my quotation) should 
be, ‘‘ I feel your east my west pervade”; and 
in the first line of the next quatrain “like” 
should be substituted for ‘‘ with ’’—‘ For, like 
a necromancer’s spell’; while the last word of 
the final line in the third quatrain should be 
‘* quest,” and not “guest,” which renders a 
felicitous line meaningless. Again, the beauti- 
ful stanza which comes third in the quotation 
from ‘In the Twilight” is spoilt by the sub- 
stitution of ‘‘ dreaming” for ‘‘ dreamily ” : 


** Soft are all the airs that blow, 
Breathing of love ; 
Dreamily soft the vales below, 
The skies above, 
And all the murmuring streams that flow.’’ 


WILLIAM SHARP, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Suxpay, Jan. 6,4 pm. Sunday Lecture: “ Water and its 
Wonders,” by Prof. Vivian Lewes. f 
Monpvay, Jan. 7, 4 p.m. a. - “ Holiday Geo- 
graphy,” 1V., by Dr. H. R. Mill. 
430 p.m. Victoria Institute: Physical Geology of 
the Gl. ba,” by Prof. Lobley. 
5 pm. London Institution: ‘The Netherlands, a 
Geographical Study,’’ by Mr. H. J. Mackinder.; 
8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Development of 
Italian Art,” I., by Mr. J. E. Ho ’ 
8 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘‘ Relative Suggestion,” by 
Mr. G. F. Stout. ’ 
8,30 p.m, Geographical, 
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astitution : ‘‘ The Work 
ectric Current,” VI., by Prof. J. A. % 
8p.m. Anglo-Russian: “The British Embassy at 
we in the last Half Cen.ury,” by the Rey, 
dS. ompsen. 
8pm. Biblical Archaeology: Anniversary Meeti 
“ The Meaning ofthe Divine Name Yahbveb,” by the Rev 
G. Margoliouth. 
8 p.m. Colonial Institute: ‘‘ Whales, and British 
and Colonial Whale Fisheries,” by Sir W. H. Flower. 
8.p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘‘ Meuntain Railways.” 
8.30 p.m. Anthro al : ** The Samoyads between 
the Pechora River and the Kara Sea, from the 
Journals of Mr. F lo 
Montefiore; ‘* The 
Kamilaroi Tribe,’ by .Mr. R. H. Matthews; “A highly 
orénate Sword from the Coburg Peninsula, North 
Australia,” by Mr. BR. Etheridge, Junr. 

Wepvyespay, Jan. 9, 8 p.m. Geological: “The Formation of 

Oolite,’”’ by Mr. E. B. Wethered ; “ The Lias Ironstone of 
e Mi i Be bury, by Mr. E. A. 
Walford; “The Geology and Mineral Resources of 
Anatolia,” by Mr. W. F. Wilkinson. 
8p.m. Irish Li' Society : ** A Plea for the Irish 
Tongue,” by Mr. T. J. ery. 
8p.m. Elizabethan: “ The Robin Hood Ballads and 
Plays,” by Mr. Frank Payne. 

Tuvrspay, Jan10,6pm. London Institution: “ Waves of 
Water and Waves of Light,’ by Mr. A. P. Laurie. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: ‘‘The Development of 
Italian Art,” II., by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8p.m. Electrical Engineers: Inaugural Address by 
the President, Mr. R. E. Crompton. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: ‘The Expansion of 
Functions,” by Mr. E. T. Dixon; ‘Some Properties of 
a Generalised Brocard Circle,” by Mr. J. Griffiths. 

830p.m. Antiquaries. 

Faipay, Jan. 11, 4.30 p.m. Physical: ‘‘The Passage of an 
Oscillator Wave-Train through a Piate of Conducting 
Dielectric,” by Mr. G. U. Yule; ‘* The Heat of Vaporisa- 
tion of certain Organic Liquids,’’ by Prof. Ramsay and 
Miss Dorothy Marshall; **The Thermal Conductivity 
and Emissivity of Brass in Absolute Measure, and the 
Iofluence of Curvature on Em’'ssivity,”’ by Mr. N. 
Kumorfopoulos ; ‘Observations on Emissivity and Curva- 
ture,” by Mr. A. W. Porter; “ Exp2riments on the Pro- 
— of Cor elie Tones,” by Dr. = —— ‘ 

D.m. i : “oe on the Progress o: 
bd av. of the New Eoglish Dictionary, by Mr. Henr7 
ley. 

8 ~ Civil Eagineers: Students’ Meeting: ‘' Tu.- 
nels on the Midland Railway.” 

83° pm. Viking Club; “The Myths of Yggdrasil’s 
a a Sleipnir presented in a New Light,’ by Mr. 

2 jusson. 


nD. 
45p.m. General Fortnightly Meeting. 


Turspay, Jan. 8, 8 p.m. Royal I 
of an El 





Sarunpay, Jan. 12, 3. 








SCIENCE 
SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


Manual of Physico-Chemical Measurements. By 
W. Ostwald. Translated by James Walker. 
(Macmillans.) Prof. Ostwald, of the University 
of Leipzig, tells us in his preface that he has 
written, not for the beginner, but for those 
chemists and physicists who desire to make 
themselves proficient in the most exact 
methods of measurement which belong to the 
borderland between chemistry and physics. 
The sixteen chapters of which the handbook 
consists vary much in fulnessand merit. There 
are, indeed, several important topics which 
the author has not included in his treatise. 
The student will search in vain for crystallo- 
graphic methods ; while the two or three pages 
assigned to the polarimeter are wholly in- 
adequate to an intelligible treatment of the 
instrument, more particularly in the entire 
absence of illustrative figures. A fuller dis- 
cussion of the barometer would have 
been advisable, and something should have 
been said about the recent advances in viscosi- 
metric methods which have taken place in this 
country. The paragraphs on colorimetry leave 
much to be desired; the standard glasses pre- 
pared with such extraordinary care by 
Lovibond, of Salisbury, are infinitely prefer- 
able to the gelatin or collodion films, stained 
with coal-tar dyes, which Dr. Ostwald recom- 
mends. The spectroscopy described in chap. 
xi. is restricted within too narrow a limit. 


} One would like to ask why the Sprengel-pump 


is not mentioned. And, in the chapter on 
specific gravity, might not a few words have 
been introduced as to determinations made by 
weighing in alcohol—a liquid which allows of 
the sensitiveness of the finest balance being 
brought to bear upon the accuracy of the 
determinations? Solution of cadmium boro- 


| tungstate should have been named in con- 
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nexion with the method of floating as 
applied to the determination of the density 
of solids, while one or other of the ingenious 
pieces of apparatus for separating particles 
by this method should have been described and 
figured. We have enumerated some of the 
examples of defect or omission which have 
attracted our attention in reading Dr. Ostwald’s 
manual, This has been done in the hope that 
the author may take an early opportunity of 
increasing the great and in many respects 
remarkable merit of his work by making it 
better balanced and more complete. For inthe 
clearness of its 188 figures, in the ingenuity of 
many of its minute contrivances, in its 
judicious estimations of the relative accuracy 
of methods, and, above all, in its sound descrip- 
tions and discussions of the bases of calculation, 
this manual presents features of unusual excel- 
lence. A word, too, must be added in conclusion 
in praise of the easy style which the English 
translation exhibits and of the handsome get- 
up of the volume. 


A Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. By G. 
S. Newth. (Longmans.) In the first of the 
three parts into which this text-book is divided 
the general principles of chemistry and of 
chemical physics are discussed. The con- 
sideration of four typical elements—hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon—occupies Part 
IL, while the remainder of the volume is 
devoted to the systematic study of the elements 
in accordance with the periodic classification. 
It must not, however, be assumed that Mr. 
Newth takes the several elements in the regular 
sequence of their increasing atomic weights. 
In point of fact he begins with fluorine, 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine, the four 
members of family B in Group VII.; then 
come oxygen, sulphur, selenium, and tellurium, 
which constitute family B in Group VI. 
Phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, and bismuth 
follow in succession, afterwards the families 
of metals belonging to Groups I. to VII. 
are discussed; and, finally, the transi- 
tional elements of the first, second, and 
fourth long periods. In this way elements 
of similar chemical habits are arranged and 
studied together, very much in the usual 
manner. If there were a necessity for the 
appearance of another elementary text-book of 
inorganic chemistry, Mr. Newth must be com- 
mended for the care and thoroughness with 
which he has carried out his task. His presen- 
tation of the scientific basis of the science is 
clear and accurate; his selection of descriptive 
materialis judicious. The illustrations, though 
perhaps adequate, are frequently ill-drawn: 
the numerical data are for the most part 
recent and exact. In a few places slight cor- 
rections are advisable. For example, rock 
crystal never, when pure, possesses so high a 
specific gravity as 2°69 (which, by-the-by, is 
nearly the density of beryl); pure carbon in the 
form of diamond can scarcely be said to have a 
variable specific gravity, as it oscillates only 
between 3°53 and 3°52. The statements on p. 
538 anent the native calcium phosphates need 
reconsideration: a word as to graphitic acid 
should be introduced on p. 253. Serpentine 
is stated (p. 590) to be anhydrous, although it 
contains two molecules of water having different 
functions. All the above points (with a few 
more which it is needless to specify) are, of 
course, comparatively insignificant. That one 
can discover nothing more serious of which 
to make mention may be taken as indicative 
of the care with which this text-book has been 
prepared. 

The Rise and Development of Organic Chem- 
istry. By Carl Schoriemmer. Edited by A. 
Smithells. (Macmillans.) This interesting and 
valuable essay was origiually published in the 








revised edition, and constitutes a worthy 
memorial of a distinguished chemical investi- 
gator and teacher, whose recent death science 
and his many pupils and friends deplore. 
Prof. Smithells has executed his task of editing 
and revision as a labour of love, and has 
enhanced the value of the volume by prefixing 
to it a brief biography and a list of Dr. 
Schorlemmer’s original papers. We have to 
thank him also for two full and admirable 
indexes—one of author's names, one of 
subjects. The treatise itself affords abuudant 
evidence of the author’s merit as a laborious 
student and a clear-sighted philosopher. One 
may, perhaps, venture to express some regret 
that the work of authorship drew Dr. 
Schorlemmer so often away from the laboratory 
to the study during the later years of his life. 
He has, however, left enduring proofs of his 
genius for investigation, while his literary pre- 
sentment of the science of organic chemistry 
has been very helpful to students. It is 
satisfactory to know that his labours, which 
continued for a third of a century in connexion 
with Owens College, are bing commemorated 
by that institution. Very shortly the 
‘** Schorlemmer Laboratory” will be in working 
order—a laboratory devoted to the study of 
that important and complex department of the 
science of which the avthor of the treatise 
before us was so admirable an expositor and so 
indefatigable an explorer. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Pror. G. J. Brusu, of Yale, has been elected 
a foreign member, and Dr. F. P. Moreno, of La 
Plata, and Dr. A. Rothpletz, of Munich, have 
been elected foreign correspondents, of the 
Geological Society. 


At the meeting of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, to be held at 25, Great 
George-street, on Thursday next, the new 
president, Mr. R. E. Crompton, will deliver 
his inaugural address. 


AN extra meeting of the Physical Society wil! 
be held on Friday next, at 4.30 p.m., in the 
Physical Science Laboratory of University 
College, Gower-street, when tive papers are set 
down for reading, including one on ‘‘ The Heat 
of Vaporisation of certain Organic Liquids,’’ by 
Prof. Ramsay and Miss Dorothy Marshall. 


JANUARY 2 was the seventy-seventh anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, which was founded for the 
general advancement of mechanical science. 
It now numbers 1846 members, 3647 associate 
members, 359 associates, 17 honorary members, 
and 791 students, making a total of 6,660 of 
all classes, 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Two recent numbers of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record (David Nutt), completing the 
seventh volume, contain the latest work of 
the lamented Terrien de Lacouperie, though 
we understand that he has left a great deal 
more in MS., which may yet be published, if 
sufficient financial support is promised. This 
latest work has a special interest, as dealing 
with the antiquities of Korea. The professor’s 
sympathies were entirely with China, to whom 
he attributes all the civilisation that Korea has 
ever possessed; while the Japanese have 
borrowed much from Korea, and only returned 
the obligation with invasions and atrocities. 
The present depressed condition of the country 
is assigned to the Japanese wars of 1592 and 
1597. Korea first appears in history circa 
1100 B.c., when a member of the Shang-yu 











dynasty of China established himself there, and 


year 1879, It now appears in an enlarged and | called the country Tchao-Sien = Morning 














Serenity, a name which it still preserves. His 
tomb is to this day pointed out to travellers 
near Ping-Yang. The name of ‘‘ Korea” 
(Kao-Li = Kao’s Elegance) was first used 
officially in 913 A.D., though it can be traced 
back many centuries earlier. The reigning 
dynasty dates from 1392, and the present 
monarch is the twenty-fourth of his line. 
Buddhism is said to have been introduced in 
372 A.D., and to have spread rapidly, though 
it has been largely superseded by Taoism. 
Apart from numerous temples, Buddhism has 
left its mark in the colossal rock-hewn statues 
to be found in all parts of the peninsula. Taese 
statues are called miryek, which is only a 
Chinese transcription of the Sanskrit Maitréya 
= the Future Buddha. While Korea 
received the arts of civilisation from China, 
she improved tpon her instructor in not a 
few particulars. She is the only nation in the 
Far East that can boast of an alphabetical 
system of writing, which is said to date from 
the end of the seventh century A.D. The 
alphabet consists of twenty-five characters 
(fourteen consonants and eleven vowels), and is 
evidently of Indian origin. The art of printing 
by meansof movable types was certainly practised 
as early as 1317. Some centuries earlier the 
Chinese had priuted from porcelain types; but 
the Koreans claim for themselves the invention 
of types cast in copper. Korea, again, was the 
halfway houss between China and Japan in 
the development of those arts which we are 
accustomed to regard as peculiarly Japanese. 
The oldest bronze statues in Japan are known 
to be of Korean workmanship ; while the ivory 
glaze of Satsuma ware is said to be derived 
from the same source. 


About the literature of Korea, Terrien de 
Lacouperie has little to say. He refers to an 
article entitled ‘‘ Buddhism in Korean History 
and Language: Discovery of an Important 
Document,” in the short-lived Korean Reposi- 
tory (Seoul, 1892), which he was not fortunate 
enough to see. We may, therefore, take this 
opportunity of mentioning a paper in part ii., 
vol. ii. of the Journal of the Buddhist Text 
Society of India, contributed by Dr. E. B. 
Landis. It is a translation from the Korean 
of a Sutra in praise of Amita Buddha, with 
several prefaces and a commentary. The book 
itself was published in 1753, by one Kim, an 
ex-prime minister, in order to lay up a store 
of merit, as well as to obtain a son, according 
to a practice formerly very prevalent in Korea. 
The author of the Sutra is said to be Kumara- 
jiva, tutor of Fahian, who brought a copy to 
China from the kingdom of Kharacar (north- 
east of Yarkand), in 400 A.p. The teaching is 
simply that of chanting the name of 
Amita Buddha, in order to be born in 
Sukhavati, the Land of Bliss. It is the teach- 
ing of the Pure Land school, and is the chief 
belief of the Chinese, Korean, and Japanese 
Buddhists, Nirvana being forgotten or con- 
sidered too far removed from ordinary people. 
Who Amita was is not known, One of his 
most frequent appellations is Amitabha = 
Boundless Light. He is also called the 
diffuser of great light and great mercy ard 
sympathy. The commentary that precedes 
purports to be written by Ou ik Chi Ouk, the 
Western Sramana. It enumerates the many 
virtues that result from chanting the Sutra, 
and goes cn to explain minutely every word 
of the text—sometimes in a very far-fetched 
manner. 


To return to the Babylonian and Oriental 
Record. Apart from the continuation of ‘‘ The 
Familiar Sayings of Confucius,” by Prof C. 
de Harlez, we must mention two articles by 
Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen. Onc of these is 


av account of ‘‘ The Oldest Bank in the World,” 
based upon a selection of contract tablets from 
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Babylonia, recently published by Dr. Bruno 
Meissner, of Berlin. They represent the 
commercial dealings of the firm of Zini-Istar, 
at the cities of Ur, Larsa, and Sippara, during 
the period from 2300 to 2100 B.c., when the 
Babylonian kingdom had just been founded by 
Khammurabi. They illustrate the equality of 
women, the law of inheritance, the custom of 
adoption, the position of slaves, and the 
antiquity of beer-houses. The other paper is 
a review of Maspero’s ‘‘ Dawn of Civilisation ” 
and Prof. Petrie’s ‘‘ History of Egypt.” 





REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Cuirrton Suaxsrere Socrery.—(Saturday, Nov. 24 ) 


Miss M. Carnanine Smirn in the chair.—Mr. 
L. M. Griffiths read a paper entitled ‘‘ A Summary 
of Critical Opinion on the Authorship of ‘ Edward 
Ill.” He referred to the views of Capell, 
Ulrici, Knight, Prof. Ward, Dr. Furnivall, Dr. 
Proescholdt, and Mr. Fleay. The play has not 
been admitted into any edition of Shakspere except 
the ‘* Leopold,’ associated with the name of 
Dr. Furnivall, who of all critics is most opposed 
to the theory of Shaksperian authorship. Most of 
the critics who have given the subject serious con- 
sideration think that the play, in whole or in 
part, closely reeembles in style and versification 
Shakspere’s undoubted work. Perhaps the most 
rational conclusion is that of Mr. Fleay, who 
says that the play, in its original form, was 
Marlowe’s, first acted about 1589, and that 
it was altered and revised by Shakspere. 
He gives two very strong arguments deduced 
from quotations from the preface to Greene’s 
Menaphon and from Greene’s Never Too Late to 
Mend, ‘* Edward III.’’ was published in 1596. 
Who by that time except Marlowe or Shakspere 
had shown himself capable of writing an historical 
drama of the excellence of ‘‘ Edward III.” ? If 
the play was as much the work of Marlowe as of 
Shakspere, this would account for its absence from 
Mere’s list and from the 1623 Folio. 


(Saturday, Dec. 22.) 


Miss LovisA Mary Davies in the chair.—Miss 
Katherine G. Blake read a paper on ‘ Constance.’’ 
She shows ns many moods. When we first see 
her in the play of ‘‘ King John,”’ she is as gentle, 
as reasonable, as peaceful as her son. But in her 
next appearance, having been stung by Elinor’s 
scorpion tongue, she is a changed woman, and 
pours forth her avenging fury till her voice sinks 
into a hoarse, exhausted mutter. In her 
interview with Salisbury, she is no longer 
the unadvised scold, but raises sympathy, 
pity, tenderness. The wunerring reader of 
character lays bare before us the wonderful 
mother’s heart, and we are face to face with a 
tender, loving woman. In this scene we have, 
perhaps, one of the finest pictures in literature of a 
mother’s profound grief. Then when surrounded 
with the whole circle of her foes, we note the 
humour, the wit, the intellectual ability exhibited 
by this remarkable woman. She retorts on each 
speaker with that which fits his case. A little 
later, Arthur's delicate insight into his mother’s 
nature assists our picture. Not ambition, not 
desire of power moves Constance, and her son 
knows it. The keynote of her character is love, 
the mighty passion of a mother’s love. The last 
time we see her, the curtain rises on a scene of 
terrible pathos. Her nerves have been strained 
almost beyond the endurance even of her strength, 
and although not mad, she is near it. 


Hisroricat.—( Thursday, Dec. 20.) 


Sm M. E. Grant Durr, president, in the chair.— 
The following were elected fellows: Thomas 
Preston, Louis H. Victory, George A. Smith.—A 
paper was read by Mr. ©. Raymond Beazley, on 
** Exploration under Elizabeth,’’ in which the pro- 
gress of geographical discovery and the grewth of 
commercial enterprise were carefully traced in the 
history cf England and other European nations 
since the fifteenth century. — Messrs. Coote, 
Malden, and Montefiore took part in the discussion. 





Tue Mopgrn Lanevace Association. 


Tue firat general meeting of this Association was 
held at University College, Gower-street, on 
Friday, December 21, with the president, Mr. 
H. W. Eve, head master of University College 
School, in the chair.—After the formal business 
had been concluded, Mr. W. Stuart Macgowan, of 
Cheltenham Oollege, the secretary, read a report 
of the Association since its foundation, some two 
years ago, pointing out what the Association had 
done to fulfil its mission in raising the standard of 
modern language teaching throughout the country. 
The Agsociation had collected sundry statistics, 
and memorialised certain authorities in favour of 
changes more in accord with the new develop- 
ment of modern language eo Eve then 
gave his presidential address, a long and careful 
statement of the position of French and German 
in contrast with Latin and Greek. While fully 
insisting upon the value of the mental training and 
culture to be gained from the classics, he stated 
that for boys leaving school at sixteen or seventeen 
modern languages were far more practical, and 
could be made to serve the same end of mental 
discipline. He mildly ridiculed the process of 
assimilating a language by means of ‘‘ small talk,’’ 
and urged that careful translation of books of 
literary value into accurate and good English was 
the best means of giving a boy a valuable training 
in the scholarly attitude of mind which he con- 
sidered to be the main object of intellectual 
education. He opposed the teaching of a subject 
merely from the utilitarian view of the knowledge 
gained.—Mr. Henry Bradley, joint editor of the 
New English Dictionary, followed with a speech, in 
which he pointed out the necessity of having a 
sympathetic knowledge of the actual life of a 
country and its people in order fully to understand 
and appreciate its language and literature.—Dr. 
Otto Jespersen, Professor of English at the 
University of Copenhagen, then spoke in favour of 
the new continental method of teaching modern 
languages. He showed how the new school really 
owed its origin to English scholars, the phone- 
ticians Bell, Ellis, Sweet, and others ; but that the 
practical side of their studies had been chiefly 
developed on the continent. He differed from the 
president, who advocated the reading-book as the 
centre of teaching, and urged thatthe living language 
should be learnt by ear and mouth.—Mr. J.J. Beuze- 
maker then made a short speech, pointing out that 
difference between the English and the continental 
schools of teaching was not really very great. 
They were as two streams running in the same 
direction and would soon meet, and each gain 
strength by amalgamation with the other.—After 
the meeting the members and their guests 
adjourned to the Holborn Restaurant, where a 
thoroughly international and friendly dinner took 
place. Speeches were made in various languages, 
and the healths of several European sovereigns 
were drunk. 


FINE ART. 


The Life of Christ, as represented in Art. 
By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D. (London : 
A. & C, Black.) 


Tuts is not a scholarly book. It is vague, 
diffuse, rambling, unsystematic, inflated, 
unsatisfactory. Archdeacon Farrar knows 
a good deal about the iconography of the 
earlier centuries of the Christian era; and 
he has been tempted unwisely to follow up 
the subject into the culminating period of 
Italian art, where his knowledge seems 
scarcely sufficient to justify him in speaking 
with authority. The result is a loose and 
popular book, which stands to the history 
of Christian art in somewhat the same 


relation as the Archdeacon’s own turgid 
Life of Christ stands to New Testament 
criticism. It is a treatise for people who 
don’t want to know much, but who are 
satisfied with a sandwich of information 
and piety. 





|mediaevalised and modernised 





The earlier part of the work, which gives 
an easy summary of primitive Christian 
art, is the best portion of the volume, 
From it beginners may gain a fair general 
idea, not indeed of the Life of Christ in art, 
but of early symbolism and Christian paint- 
ing, in the Catacombs, the older Roman 
churches, the Ravenna mosaics, and other 
monuments of the first or semi-classical 
period. Even here, however, Dr. Farrar 
often omits to note the most interesting 
points, such as the evolution of the cruciform 
nimbus of Christ (afterwards extended to 
other persons of the Christian Trinity), 
from the XP (the first two letters of the 
word Xpicros) inscribed within a circle— 
a usage of which a good example is given 
in his own woodcut from the Catacombs 
on page 51. Similarly, in dealing with 
the medallion of the Baptism of Christ 
in the Baptistery at Ravenna, he fails 
to call attention to the curious Chris- 
tianising development by which the 
heathenish river-god of the Jordan, who 
stands by with a towel, becomes gradually 
into the 
towel-bearing angels on the bank at the 
side, so familiar to us all in the well-known 
pictures of the same scene by Piero della 
Francesca and Verocchio. Indeed, the 
sense of evolution and of historical growth 
is singularly wanting in Dr. Farrar’s 
intellect. He treats almost all art as if it 
occupied one plane like a contemporaneous 

roduct, jumping straight in this instance 
rom the Catacomb of St. Pontianus to Veroc- 
chio’s masterpiece, without any apparent 
consciousness of the abrupt transition or the 
long, slow growth of intermediate instances. 
The fact is, that Christian art exhibits a 
singularly continuous line of treatment for 
each main theme, every artist drawing 
mostly on previous convention for his main 
motives, which he slowly alters or supple- 
ments in accordance with the spirit of his 
time, his school, or his personal idiosyn- 
crasy. Dr. Farrar has almost entirely 
neglected to impress this central fact in tho 
history of art, in order to find room for 
religious discussions, scraps of cheap bio- 
graphy, and an impracticable comprehen- 
siveness which drags in Rossetti, Holman 
Hunt, Edwin Long, and Burne-Jones, side 
by side with the nameless handicraftsmen 
of the Roman cemeteries and the technical 
triumphs of the Italian Renaissance. ; 

The early part of the book is also dis- 
figured by a foregone determination to gloss 
over the strength of the heathen element in 
primitive Christianity, and to explain away 
as ‘‘ types” (whatever that may mean) such 
awkward facts as the figures of Orpheus 
and other pagan emblems with which the 
emerging Christians of the early centuries, 
while Christianity was still in course of 
evolution, saw fit to adorn their final resting- 
places. The extreme of this doubtless 
honestly meant intellectual disingenuous- 
ness is to be found in the naif story of how 
Mabillon and Ferretti once unearthed in 
the Catacombs an Egyptian idol. Ferretti 
very naturally inclined to conclude that 
it was a sign of partial paganism; but 
“‘Mabillon saw that its close resemblance 
to the swathed mummy of Lazarus was 
sufficient to constitute it a type of the 
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Resurrection.” More ingenious than in- 
genuous surely of Mabillon! To such 
straits are men driven in order to avoid 
the plain conclusion, clearly enough set 
forth even in St. Paul’s Epistles, that Christi- 
anity itself grew but by slow and tentative 
degrees out of a magma of heathenism. 
When Dr. Farrar comes to deal with 
Giottesque and later art, his failure is 
evident. In one word, he does not know 
enough about the subject. He has not 
thoroughly read himself into the schools, 
the succession of motives, the gradual 
transition, the step by step development 
of the Renaissance. He talks of Michael 
Angelo’s mastery over “the laws of per- 
spective, to which so much attention had 
been directed by Paolo Uccello””—as though 
Michael Angelo had taken the subject up 
where Paolo left it! He dances about 
from age to age and place to place in the 
most bewildering and unscientific fashion. 
Thus, not only does he make the pictures 
of the Enthroned Madonna with Saints a 
department of the Life of Christ in art, but 
he actually identifies with that familiar 
theme the Coronation of the Virgin, which 
is, of course, the subject of a totally 
different cycle of pictures. Nor does he 
seem to be aware of the way in which the 
groups of saints, at first combined in action, 
as in the earlier mosaics, grew discrete and 
unconnected with the decay of art, as in 
the later mosaics and the Byzantine and 
Giottesque Madonnas con vari santi, but 
were once more brought together into a 
correlated group or ‘‘ Santa Conversazione ”’ 
as the Renaissance proceeded. The reader 
will get few such really instructive hints 
from Dr. Farrar’s pages : he will be regaled 
instead with fanciful observations upon the 
attendant saints, of a pretty poetical and 
religious character, all based on the implied 
belief that the painter placed them there 
for some spiritual purpose of edification, 
as if to represent the Holy Catholic 
Church, or as “types of holiness in 
contemplative seclusion and in active 
service”; the fact being, of course, that 
the choice of saints was almost always 
dictated by the donor who commissioned 
the picture, and that they usually ropre- 
sent no abstract idea at all, being simply 
the donor’s own patron saint, and those of 
his town, his wife, his children, or his 
family. Yositive errors abound: as where 
the infant St. John Baptist of the round 
Botticelli in the National Gallery is de- 
scribed as an angel, or as when a quotation 
which refers to one of Fra Angelico’s 
Annunciations is innocently applied to 
another which does not answer to it. 
Indeed, the whole treatment of this sub- 
ject of the Annunciation is an excellent 
example of “how not to do it.” Mrs. 
Jameson, writing nearly fifty years ago, 
tells the student a great deal that it behoves 
him to know about the convention and even 
the development of Annunciations; Dr. 
Farrar, with the further gains of half a 
century at his back, tells him little or 
nothing, and even mistakes the significance 
of the general principle, which he notices 
i a single instance only, of the division 
always carefully maintained by a wall 
or pillar between the Gabriel and the 








Madonna. A perusal of Mr. Sydney 
Hartland’s Perseus might here be of use 
to him, especially if he compared it with 
the charge of heresy brought against 
Timoteo Viti’s Annunciation for not having 
sufficiently safeguarded the immaculate 
conception. 

On the whole, Dr. Farrar attempts too 
much, and performs too littl. We want 
a good book, up to the level of modern 
knowledge, on tho historical development 
of the various set scenes of Christian art— 
a book which should trace the origin of 
each motive to its true source, and show 
the gradual accretion of episodes and acces- 
sories, the gradual influence of dogma, 
myth, and legend. Such a book Archdeacon 
Farrar might have produced for us, had he 
taken the pains to work up the subject 
carefully by collating in detail many suc- 
cessive stages of each main theme in 
historical order. Instead of that, he has 
been content to give us a showy, ill- 
assorted, and rhetorical treatise, half 
homily, half handbook, which may serve 
as a pretty Christmas present for the 
deserving young, but will never be con- 
sulted or quoted by the scholar, the critic, 
or even the intelligent tourist. 

Grant ALLEN. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE Queen has been pleased to appoint Mr. 
Edward de Martino to be Marine Painter in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, in the room of Sir 
Oswald Walters Brierly, deceased. Mr. de 
Martino’s name does not occur in_ the 
‘* directory of artists’ published in The Year’s 
Art for 1895. We have seen it stated that the 
Chevalier Eduardo de Martino is a Neapolitan 
by birth, who served for fifteen years in the 
Italian Navy. He is said to have painted many 
pictures for the late Emperor of Brazil, and 
also for the German Emperor and the King of 
Italy. 

THE annual winter exhibition of Old Masters 
at Burlington House will open to the public 
next week. The private view is fixed for 
to-day. 

On Monday next, Mr. J. E. Hodgson will 
begin a course of six lectures, as professor of 
painting at the Royal Academy, upon ‘The 
Development of Italian Art from the Fifteenth 
Century to the Death of Raphael.” 


Tue late Sir Charles Newton has bequeathed 
his collection of archaeological drawings, 
diagrams, and photographs to the University of 
Oxford, for the use of the Lincoln professor of 
archaeology for the time being in his lec- 
tures. 

THE annual general meeting of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland will be held 
at Dublin on Tuesday next. The council pro- 
pose a series of changes in the rules, in accord- 
ance with which Lord Ardilaun will be proposed 
as honorary president for the coming year, and 
two presidents will be elected for a term of 
three years. Among the papers to be read 
are: ‘‘ Notes of an Ogham Hunt in the North 
of Ireland,” by Prof. Rhys; and ‘ Prehistoric 
Stone Forts of Northern Clare,” by Mr. T. J. 
Westropp. 

WE hear with regret of the sudden death of 
Mr. Haro'd Swainson, joint-author, with Mr. 
W. R. Lethaby, of The Church of Sancta Sophia, 
Constantinople: a Study of Byzantine Building, 
recently published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
He died abroad, on the last day of 1894, -at the 





early age of twenty-six. Mr. Swainson had 
gone with a friend to Egypt, full of life and 
hope, and all who knew him looked forward 
with interest to the results of his studies there. 
One of his friends writes : 


‘With great natural ability and quick insight, 
together with the simplest honesty ot purpose, and 
the advantages of a university training, he seemed 
singularly fitted to help forward the art of modern 
building to better issues. His letters show that 
his great delight in his travel had been to observe 
how the Copts and Arabs still meet structural 
requirements in a_ traditional manuer both 
‘rational and national.’ ’’ 


MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Chapters on Church Music. By the Rev. 


R. B. Daniel. (Elliot Stock.) The author, 
formerly himself an organist, discusses a sub- 
ject upon which, as he admits in his preface, 
opinions widely differ. Whether these ‘‘ Chap- 
ters’ will bring about more agreement may be 
open to question; they contain, however, many 
practical hints, and are written in a pleasant, 
chatty style. Complaint is made that preference 
is given nowadays to ‘‘mournfal and senti- 
mental’? hymns; and, by way of contrast, the 
joyful character of the psalmody in the Old 
Testament is mentioned. Sentimental hymns 
are certainly displeasing; but is it not natural 
that the mournful element should prevail, 
seeing that the Founder of Christianity was ‘‘a 
man of sorrows”? The practice of adapting 
melodies and making bymn-tunes from them 
is said to be ‘‘not free from objection”; the 
author might safely have said ‘ highly objec- 
tionable.” He is of opinion that such tunes 
may be used ‘‘when the sources are certainly 
unknown to the congregation.” But unless 
the latter consist cnly of persons with 
whose musical ignorance the clergyman or 
organist is acquainted, how is that fact to 
be ascertained? Our author prefers 
congregational to choral services, but chari- 
tably admits that men may hold different views 
on the subject. Much can be said on either 
side; but, whether from an artistic or from a 
devotional point of view, more, we imagine, in 
support of the choral. But our author, though 
of musical taste, seems never to have felt the 
full power of music. He mentions the refresh- 
ing sounds of David’s harp before which Saul’s 
dark malady yielded as an instance of its 
power, but immediately afterwards reminds 
us that, at times, music drove Israel’s 
unhappy monarch “absolutely mad.” It 
is surely too much to say that music drove 
the king mad: it merely, on the occasion 
of the javelin scene, intensified pre-existing 
madness. Our author’s remark as to the 
different effects of the music at different times 
is, however, interesting: one is apt to remem- 
ber only the verse which tells us that ‘‘ Saul 
was refreshed, and was well.” One more point 
will we notice in this book, which, indeed, 
invites criticism—in the wide sense of the word 
—at almost every page. Our author prefers 
women to boys in church choirs. He meets the 
objection sometimes made that ‘‘ women 


| occasionally behave with levity ” in church, by 


pointing to the ‘seldom reverent and some- 
times truly disgraceful’ bebaviour of boys. 
The objection is, it is true, a very weak one: 
on the same ground one might object to men, 
for in this matter they are not always what 
they ought to be. The writer is very hard on 
boys, whom he declares to be not only ‘‘trou- 
blesome but untrustworthy.” It must be 
remembered, however, that he is speaking not 
of cathedral and collegiate choirs, but of the 
chorister boy as he is to bs fuund in small 
towns and villages throughout the country. 
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